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The Broomstick Beauty 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
VANILLA 
AuRILua > Three Witches 
SABILLA 


HoopED HorROR 

Mouuy, Beauty Operator 

CapTaIn Curraroat, a Pirate Ghost 

SetrinG: The cave of the three Hex 
Sisters, AURILLA, SABILLA and VAN- 
ILLA. 

At Rise: Aura, a horrible-looking 
creature, is seated on a high stool at 
an old-fashioned desk littered with 
papers. Piles of large books are all 
around her. She is searching fran- 
tically through the papers, tossing 
them left and right as she does so. Off 
stage there is the sound of loud crying 
interspersed with groans and moans. 

SaBILLA (No less ugly than her sister, 
enters right. She carries three of the 
worst-looking false faces it is possible 
to find): It’s no use. I can’t do a thing 
with her. She’s still in a terrible 
tantrum. 


AuRILLA: How did she like the faces 
you selected? 

SaBILLa: Wouldn’t even look at them. 
Just turned her face to the wall and 
screamed louder than ever when I 
showed them to her. No, Aurilla, 
that wretched sister of ours has set 
her heart on going to the Skeleton’s 
Ball as a real, live girl, and nothing 
we can do or say will change her 
mind. I’ve suggested all sorts of dis- 
guises, the Petrified Woman, The 
Snake Lady, The Purple Ogre, The 
Scarlet Terror, but she will have 
none of them. Says she wants to be 
a Glamour Puss or nothing. 

AuritLta: A Glamour Puss? By the 
great horned toad, what’s that? 

Saprtia: A Glamour Puss is a Slick 
Chick, a Hubba-Hubba Girl . . . in 
short, a human being, feminine 
gender, of the age known as Teen 
Timers. 

Auritua (Shuddering): It gives me the 
creeps to think of it. Imagine a sister 
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of ours from the oldest family of 
witches in the world wanting to be a 
human being. 

SaBitua (Sighing): I know. And it all 
comes of that one time we let her go 
gallivanting off by herself on that 
broomstick. She’s never been the 
same since. I thought that falling in 
love with Captain Cutthroat would 
cure her, but it’s only made her 
worse. 

AurILLA: Especially since she can’t 
get him to propose to her. That’s 
why this Skeleton’s Ball is so im- 
portant. If he doesn’t propose to- 
night, I’m afraid the jig’s up. That 
awful Vampire Woman in the next 
graveyard has her cap set for him. If 
our Vanilla doesn’t land him tonight, 
she might as well give up. 

SaBitLa (Moaning and wringing her 
hands): Oh, dear! Oh dear! What are 
we going to do? If we don’t soon pay 
the rent on this cave, the landlord 
will turn us out and I don’t see where 
the money is coming from unless 
Vanilla makes a good marriage. 
Captain Cutthroat is the richest 
ghost in the neighborhood and he 
has a beautiful pink marble mau- 
soleum all to himself. Vanilla could 
be so happy if she could just land 
him. 

AuriLLA: But she’s as stubborn as a 
mule. Unless we can get her a human 
form and a face to go with it by 
twelve o’clock, she won’t budge out 
of this cave. It’s up to us to do some- 
thing pretty drastic. 

Sapiiia (Jn a horrified whisper): You 
don’t mean... 

AuriLia (With decision): Yes, sister, I 
do. I know how you disapprove of 





violence, but this is a desperate 
situation demanding a desperate 
course of action. 

SaBILLA: Have you found the formula? 

AvURILLA: It must be here somewhere. 
After all it’s been several hundred 
years since poor dear Papa _per- 
formed that experiment with the 
Alligator Princess, but he wrote 
everything down as it happened, and 
it must be among his books and 
papers. 

SaBiLua: But, Aurilla, it’s so awful! 
And I’m not sure we have the right 
tools. Our knives are so dull they'll 
hardly cut up snakes and frogs, to 
say nothing of a wriggling, screaming 
girl. 

AuRILLA: Don’t worry. We can use the 
saw if the worst comes to the worst. 
Beauty is only skin deep, you know, 
so there’s just one thing to do. 
Vanilla must have a whole new suit 
from the skin out if she is to appear 
at the ball as a human being. 

Sapitta: And the girl, have you 
thought of that? Where can we get 
one on such short notice? 

AurRILLA: While you were talking to 
Vanilla, I sent the Hooded Horror 
out to get one. He should be here any 
minute now. 

SaBILLA: Then we must work fast. I’ll 
help you look through the books. 
AurRILLA: Don’t bother. Go tell Vanilla 
to stop crying. Promise her we'll do 
our best to make a real Glamour Girl 

out of her for tonight. 

SaBILLA: I’ll tell her. But I have my 
doubts. Suppose something should 
go wrong. 

Aurita: Nothing will go wrong. The 
Horror knows what kind of girl we 
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want. She’ll be exactly the same size 
as Vanilla so her skin will fit without 
a wrinkle. 

SABILLA (Dowubtfully): I hope so. I 
never was good at alterations. And I 
hope he catches one with blue eyes 
and curly hair. That’s the kind 
Vanilla likes best. 

AURILLA: She'll take what she gets and 
like it. (SABILLA exits. AURILLA picks 
up notebook.) This looks like some of 
Papa’s notes. Ah, yes. Here it is at 
long last. Experiment 1313... The 
Beautification of the Alligator Prin- 
cess. I hope it’s not too scientific for 
me to understand. (Reading from 
book) “Step 1. Catch a beautiful, 
voung girl on All Hallow’s Eve.” 
Jmmm! That part’s taken care of. 
‘Induce her to swallow a potion 
made of one part powdered blood 
root, one part shredded seaweed, one 
part dehydrated toadstools and one 
part peppermint tea.’’ I guess the 
peppermint tea is to kill the taste. 
“After victim is insensible, remove 
skin, being very careful to keep it all 
in one piece.” I can see that’s the 
most ticklish part. We'll need steady 
fingers for that. “Apply new skin to 
the patient, sew up seam with spider 
web thread using blanket or briar 
stitch, cover completely with a 
paste made of honey and sour cream 
and set away to dry in cool, dark 
place for two hours. In the case of 
the Alligator Princess, she was com- 
pletely dry in only an hour and a 

half. The new skin fit her perfectly 
and concealed her alligator features. 

» She was acclaimed the most beauti- 

ful lady in the land, and soon after- 

ward married the Prince of 









Pomania.”’ This will be wonderful 
news for Vanilla, and it’s so easy, a 
child could do it. Now all we have to 
do is mix the potion and wait for the 
Hooded Horror to arrive with the 
victim. 

VANILLA (Entering with Sapruua): Oh, 
Sister, is it really true? Are you going 
to transform me into a Glamour 
Puss? 

Auritua: My child, it’s all over but 
the shouting. I have found our 
father’s notes on his memorable ex- 
periment with the Alligator Princess. 
(To SaBiLua) Sabilla, here are com- 
plete directions. You'll find every- 
thing you need in the ice box. Go 
assemble the ingredients. 

SaBitta (Taking book and leaving 
stage) : Thank Hades you’ve found it. 
I’ll be ever so careful. 

Auritua: As for you, Vanilla, if you 
can’t bring Captain Cutthroat to a 
proposal tonight, we wash our hands 
of you. 

VANILLA: Oh, I know I can. When he 
sees me without this awful hooked 
nose and blackened teeth and stringy 
gray hair, he’ll never look at the 
Vampire Lady again. (Off stage 
screams ... “You let me go. Help! 
Help! Police! Murder! Help!” The 
Hoopep Horror enters. He is carry- 
ing a GIRL who is screaming and 
struggling to get away. The GiIru 
carries a small case the size of an 
overnight bag.) 

Hoopep Horror: Here she is, Mis- 
tress. Here she is. But she gave me 
a bad time every step of the way. 
I’m afraid you'll have trouble with 
this one. 

AURILLA: Well done, my friend, well 
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done. Good thing you wore a hood or 
she’d have scratched your eyes out. 

VANILLA: Do put her down so we can 
have a look at her. 

Hoopep Horror: Be careful, ladies, 
she’s a regular fighting tiger. 

Motty (Stall struggling): Vl have you 
arrested for this. You’ll be sorry. 
Put me down, you big brute. 

Hoopep Horror (Setting her on her 
feet but holding her hands behind her 
back): There, there, Miss. Nobody’s 
going to hurt you; at least, not for a 
while. 

VANILLA: Oh, she’s beautiful! Perfectly 
beautiful! 

Motty (Screaming at sight of them): 
Who are these hideous creatures? 
AuriLLA: You'll know soon enough, 
my girl, and in the meantime, keep 

a civil tongue in your head. 

VANILLA: Look at her hair, real curls! 
And her eyes . . . like stars. 

Aurttta: And her skin, (Feeling 
Motty’s arm) like velvet. Not a 
wart on it! Ah, yes, she’s a pretty 
one; she is indeed. 

Hooprep Horror: What am I to do 
with her? 

Auritia: Just set her down on that 
stool. (Takes cord from pocket of her 
gown) Tie her hands and feet with 
this so she is entirely helpless. 

Motty: What are you going to do with 
me? Oh, help! Help! 

Hoopep Horror (Forcing her to stool. 
He ties her hands. Sets little suitcase 
beside her): Now, now, Miss. Don’t 
holler so, you'll just use up your 
strength for nothing, ’cause there’s 
nobody to hear you. 

VANILLA: Oh, I can hardly wait to be- 
gin. She is prettier than I ever 


imagined . . . and she’s just my size. 
Maybe we’d better measure to make 
sure. Stand up, girl, and let me see 
how tall you are. 

Mo tty: Get away from me, you ugly 
old woman! 

VANILLA (Jn tears): Aurilla, did you 
hear what she called me? Ugly old 
woman! No wonder Captain Cut- 
throat despises me. 

AurILLA: Hush, hush! (7 Mouty) I 
told you to hold your tongue, girl. 
But you'll be silenced for good and 
all in a few minutes. Do as you’re 
told. Stand up and measure yourself 
with my sister. (Hooprp Horror 
jerks Grru to her feet and measures 
her back to back with Vantuua. They 
are the same size.) 

VANILLA: Is she any taller or any 
shorter? 

AuRILLA: Not a speck. You are exactly 
the same height. 

Motty: I demand to know what all 
this is about. Who are you and what 
do you want with me? 

SaBiLua (Entering with tray loaded with 
bottles, a sponge, a saw and book of 
directions. On seeing Mouty): Black 
cats and porcupines! What do I see? 
Why, the girl is a beauty! 

VANILLA: Oh, Sabilla, isn’t it wonder- 
ful? Wait till Captain Cutthroat 
sees me with her eyes and skin and 
hair. He’ll fall at my feet in an 
ecstasy of love. 

Mouzy (Screaming): What are you 
talking about? My eyes? My skin’ 
My hair? Are you creatures insane’ 

AURILLA: Quiet, girl. (To Sasruua) 
Quick, sister, the potion. We’ll force 
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SaBILLA: But first we should ask some 
questions. Papa was always so care- 
ful with his records. What is your 
name, girl? 

MoLty: Molly O’Toole. 

AuriLua: And how old are you? 

Mo tty: Seventeen. 

VaniItLa: And do people, human 
people, think you are beautiful? 

Mo.ty: What’s that to you? 

Hoopep Horror: Answer her ques- 
tions, or it will be worse for you. 

Mouty: Well, yes... ina way... al- 
though it sounds conceited to say 
so... After all, why shouldn’t I be 
beautiful? I work in a beauty shop. 

VaNILLA: A beauty shop? What’s that? 

MoLLy: Why, a beauty shop is where 
people come to be made beautiful. 
I am a beauty operator. 

AuRILLA: What kind of talk is this? 
What is a beauty operator? 

Moutty: I make people beautiful. I 
give permanent waves, and mani- 
cures. I dye hair and give finger 
waves and marcels. I pluck eye- 
brows, give facials and hot oil treat- 
ments and mud packs. . . and — 

SaBILLA: I never heard of such a 
thing . . . never. Why, it sounds like 
something from one of Papa’s ex- 
periments. 

AuRILLA: Cut out this twiddle twaddle 
and get to work. 

VANILLA: But it sounds fascinating. A 
beauty operator? What a wonderful 
profession! 

Aurtuua (T'0 Hoopep Horror): Make 

her sit down and keep quiet. She 

must drink this potion so we can get 
to work. 


herf{ Hoopep Horror (Forcing Mouty to 
stool): Here, now, none of your non- 








sense. (Takes potion from tray) Just 

drink this nice medicine and when 

you wake up (Winks at sisters) . . . 

it will all be over. 

Motty: No! No! I won’t drink it. 
What are you trying to do to me? 
SABILLA: Maybe we could reason with 
her. Papa always said you could do 
more with reason than force. You 
see, child, our sister, Vanilla, has a 
chance to make a very rich and 
happy marriage with a very wealthy 

ghost. 

Mouty: Ghost! (Laughing  shakily) 
Now I know you're crazy. 

SaBitua: What’s odd about that? 
Many witches and ghosts get mar- 
ried. They’re very well suited for 
each other. 

VANILLA: But so far Captain Cut- 
throat — he’s a Pirate Ghost, and 
ever so bold and dashing — hasn’t 
popped the question. 

AURILLA: So we’re sending her to the 
Skeleton Ball tonight as a last 
chance. If she dazzles him with her 
beauty, he’ll no doubt propose to 
her and they’ll live happily ever 
after. 

SaBILLa: In a pink marble mausoleum 
with a spare vault for sister and me. 

VANILLA: That’s why I’m determined 
to go to the ball as a Glamour Girl 

. 8o I can dazzle him into pro- 
posing. 

Motty: I think I must be dreaming. 

AURILLA: By means of a very simple 
operation, we can make Vanilla 
look just like you. 

Mo.Liy (Screaming): Operation! Oh 
no! No! No! 

AvURILLA: I assure you it will be en- 
tirely painless. The magic potion 


will put you to sleep in a few seconds. 

Mo ty: Oh, no! Help! Help! 

Hoopep Horror: There’s no help for 
it, lady. So you’d better drink this 
liquid and go to sleep. You wouldn’t 
want to have these witches work out 
on you while you were awake, would 
you? 

Mo.ty (Screams again): Oh, please! 
Please! Have mercy. Spare me. 
What have I ever done to you? Help! 
Help! 

AuRILLA: Stop screaming and drink 
that stuff before we pour it down 
your throat. 

Mouty: But isn’t there some other 
way? If it’s beauty you want, I can 
make you beautiful. I’ve made hun- 
dreds of other women beautiful. If 
you'll just let me try. 

VANILLA: Could you really? 

Motty: Oh, I know I could. With a 
little hair dye, a new permanent, 
some Hollywood Makeup, and a 
facial, I could make you really 


glamorous. 

Hoopep Horror: What about the 
schnoz...er... pardon me.. 
nose? 


Mouty: Well, that would present a 
problem, but a little plastic surgery 
would help. 

Vania: Oh, I'd love to try it. 

SaBILLa: Maybe it would be easier. I 
always was opposed to force and the 
sight of blood makes me sick at my 
stomach. 

AuRILLA: A pair of weaklings, that’s 
what you are. 

Mo tty: But, I tell you, I’m a beauty 
operator. Making people beautiful is 
my living . . . it’s my daily occupa- 
tion. Please let me try . . . and then 





if I fail, you can use your methods. 

VANILLA: That’s fair enough. 

SaBiLLa: I must admit, you’re a nice 
girl, Molly, and I’d hate to harm a 
hair of your head. If you’re sure you 
can do the job, I say, go ahead. 
What do you say, Aurilla? 

AuRILLA: I think it’s all a waste of 
time, but I’ll not interfere. Just the 
same, if the girl fails, we still have 
Papa’s experiment. (To Hoopep 
Horror) Untie her hands and let 
her get to work. 

Motty: Oh, thank you! Thank you! I 
know I’ll succeed. (Picking up beauty 
kit and opening it) Thank fortune I 
have my beauty kit with me. I was 
on my way to give a home perma- 
nent when this creature seized me. 
(To VaNntLua) Now just sit down and 
let me get to work. (VANILLA sits on 
stool, and Mou.y removes her witch’s 
hat) We'll start with the hair first 
as that takes the most time. (Puts 
beauty apron around VANILLA’s neck) 
This will protect your dress while 
you're having your shampoo... 

AuRILLA: Shampoo? What’s that? 

Mouty: A shampoo is just another 
word for wash. I’ll need plenty of hot 
water and soap. 

VaniLua (In alarm): My hair! You're 
not going to wash it! 

Motty: Certainly. We're going to 
wash it, cut it and wave it. . . and 
when it’s finished . . . well . . . you 
just won’t know yourself. 

VANILLA: Will I be a Slick Chick? 

Motty: You sure will. Now where's 
the hot water? 

AURILLA: We’d better go inside. Come 
along, Sabilla, we’ll see that this girl 
plays us no tricks. 
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Hoopep Horror: I guess this is no 
place for me. I'll go out for a stroll 
in the graveyard. If you need me, 
you'll know where to find me. (Ezit. 
Witcues and Mo.uty collect their 
things and walk towards exit.) 

VANILLA: Oh, I’m so excited. 

SaBILLA: If the girl succeeds with 
Vanilla, maybe she could do some- 
thing with us. 

Auritua: I doubt it. But I’d let her 
try if I thought she could do any- 
thing about this wart on the end of 
my nose. It’s so unbecoming. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

SetTTinG: Same as Scene 1, evening of 
the same day. 

At Rise: Captain Cutrsroat is pac- 
ing up and down the stage. His face 
should be in skeleton makeup. 

CutrsroaT: Shiver my windpipe and 
blow down my mizzentop! How long 
is that little witch going to keep me 
waiting? 

SABILLA (Entering in a great flurry of 
excitement): Oh, Captain Cutthroat, 
Vanilla will be down in a minute. 

Curraroat: That’s what you said an 
hour ago. I’ve a good mind to throw 
you overboard, you scabrous old sea 
witch. 

SaBrtita (Cackling with delight): How 
charming of you, Captain. Some 
other time! Oh, we’re so delighted 
with Vanilla’s costume. She’ll be 
the belle of the ball. 

Curruroat: She'd better be. I’ve been 
cooling my heels out here for an 
hour and a half. 


SaBILta: But wait till you see her. 
You’!l never know her. 

Curruroart: I’ll know her all right . . . 
but the ball will be over before we 
get there, if she doesn’t soon hurry. 

AuRILLA (Entering): Vanilla sent me 
down to tell you she’s almost ready, 
Captain. Just a few more pins in her 
hair . . . and all will be perfect. (Sighs 
with rapture) Ah, Captain, just wait 
till you see our little Vanilla. 

Cutruroat: Stop talking about wait- 
ing, and bring her in here before I 
break in there and get her myself. 

AURILLA: We can understand your im- 
patience, Captain, but your wait 
will be worthwhile. Never have I 
seen such radiance, such elegance, 
such charm, such ravishing beauty! 

Cutruroat: Beauty! What are you 
talking about? 

SaBILua: Our little sister, your charm- 
ing lady of the evening. Sir, you will 
be the proudest spook at the ball. 
(VANILLA enters. She is dressed in a 
long black evening gown. All her witch 
makeup is removed and she looks very 
lovely. Mouuy enters behind her, 
carrying her witch’s cap, cape and 
broomstick.) 

VANILLA: Good evening, Captain. 
Sorry to have kept you waiting. 

CutruroaT (Staring at her unbeliev- 
ingly. He rubs his hands over his eyes 
and starts back in terror): No! No! 
No! It can’t be! Get away! Get away 
from me! 

VANILLA: But Captain Cutthroat. It 
is I, Vanilla. You’re taking me to the 
ball. This is my masquerade cos- 

tume. 

Cutraroat: Get away! Do you hear? 
Get away! (Drawing sword) Not 











another step or I’ll run this sword 
through us both. By all the vile 
accidents on land or sea, this is the 
worst. How could such ill fortune 
follow me to the grave! 

VANILLA (Almost in tears): What’s the 
matter? Don’t you like me? 

SaBILua: Isn’t she beautiful? 

Cutrsroat: Beautiful? Yes! And 
curses on that beauty! Curses on 
any beauty! It was beauty that 
caused my downfall. I was tortured, 
tormented and betrayed by beauty 
when I was alive. And now that I am 
a respectable ghost, am I still to be 
haunted by the beautiful faces of my 
victims? No, no, it cannot be. Get 
away from me. Never let me see 
your beautiful face again. (Covers his 
eyes.) 

VaNnILLA: He must be mad! 

AvRILLA: Captain Cutthroat, what is 
the matter? My sister has only tried 
to please you. 

Sapitua: She thought you wanted a 
beautiful girl. 

Cutrrsroat: No, no! I am haunted by 
the faces of the beautiful women I 
drowned at sea. I am tortured by the 
eyes of the lovely ladies I robbed 
and then made walk the plank. I had 
enough of beauty while on earth. It 
was a beautiful girl who turned me 
over to the King’s men and saw me 
hanged at Execution Dock. No! No! 
I hate beauty. I loathe it . . . despise 
it. That’s why I fell in love with 
Vanilla. She was the ugliest thing I 
had ever seen. That’s why I wanted 
to make her my wife. 

VANILLA: Your wife! 

Auritia: Did you hear that, Sabilla? 
He has proposed at last. 


SaBILLA: The pink mausoleum is yours, 
little sister. 

VANILLA: But look at me! (Jo Mo.ty) 
It’s your fault, you wicked girl. It’s 
your fault you made me look like 
this. 

Curruroat: I’m leaving this place. I’ll 
never see you again. Perhaps the 
Vampire Lady will comfort me in 
my distress. 

ALL TuREE Sisters: No! No! (VANILLA 
throws herself at the Prrate’s feet.) 
VANILLA: Oh, sir, forgive me. I thought 
only to please you. It was that 
wretched girl who gave me this new 

face and hair style. 

AuRILLA (Catching hold of Motty): 
And she shall undo her mischief or 
we'll throw her to the hobgoblins. 

Mo tty: I only did what you asked me. 

SABILLA: But now we’re asking you to 
change her back again. Make her 
look like a respectable Halloween 
witch. 

Mo ty: But she wanted to be beauti- 
ful. 

Curraroat: There’s that word again! 

VANILLA (7'o MoLty): See what you’ve 
done! You’ve made me lose the only 
ghost in the world that I truly love. 

Curruroat (Advancing on MOLty): 
You did this to my Vanilla, the ugli- 
est witch I ever set eyes on? 

Mo tty: Oh dear! There’s no pleasing 
these people. 

Cutrsaroat: I’ll put you to the tor- 


ture, I’ll slit your gizzard, I'll boil f 


you in oil, if you don’t restore 
Vanilla to her former self. 

Avuritia: I never trusted this thing 
from the start. 

Mot y: But you said yourself, beauty 
is only skin deep. Come here, 
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Vanilla, and let’s have a look at you. 

I’ll see what I can do. First, put on 
your witch’s cloak. There! She looks 
more like a witch already. And now 
the hat. (As she puts hat on VANILLA, 
she also contrives to slip the witch’s 
wig in place, so that the hat and wig 
conceal the new hair-do.) 

CurrHroat: There! You are begin- 
ning to look more like yourself. 

Mouuy (Opening her beauty kit): I 
think I can even restore her nose, if 
you’re sure you want it that way. 

CurruroaT: I’m sure. I never saw 
such a repulsive beak as my darling 
Vanilla’s. 

Mouty: Very well then! (Gets false 
nose from beauty kit and puts it on 
VANILLA) I hope you're satisfied. 

AuRILLA: I must say she’s almost as 
ugly as ever. 

SABILLA: And as time goes by, she'll 
get uglier and uglier. It runs in our 
family. 

CurrHroat: Marvellous! Marvellous! 
Mistress Aurilla, Mistress Sabilla, 
have I permission to marry your 
revolting sister? 

VANILLA: Oh, Captain! This is so 
sudden! 

Sisters: With our heartiest blessing. 

CurrHroat: And now, my hideous 
lady, let’s off and away! We'll be the 
wickedest pair at the party! 

VanrLLa: And by this time next Hal- 
loween, we'll be Mr. and Mrs. 
Cutthroat. (To Mouty) I’m sorry, 
Molly. I know you did your best. 
But I guess a witch must look like a 
witch if she sets out to bewitch a 
wicked old ghost like the Captain. 

AURILLA: You're forgetting your 
broomstick, Vanilla. 





CuTTHROAT: She won’t need it tonight. 
We'll go flying through the air in my 
Phantom Ship. (He goes out with 
VANILLA.) 

AvRILLA: What a romantic couple! 

Mo tty: But what about me? How am 
I to get home? 

AuRILLA: Poor dear! You have been 
horribly put out. We'll call the 
Hooded Horror to take you back to 
earth, the same way you came. 

SABILLA: Just a moment, my dear, 
haven’t you forgotten something? 

AuRILLA: What? 

SaBILLA: Your wart. I though you 
wanted Molly to remove it. 

AuriLua: No indeed. I have changed 
my mind. That wart is my witch’s 
beauty mark. I always say, Sabilla, 
beauty is but skin deep and that 
wart is a mark of character. (While 
they have been talking MOLLY seizes 
VANILLA’s broomstick and sneaks out, 
leaving her beauty kit behind her.) 

SaBILLA: Just the same, I should have 
liked one of those new facial treat- 
ments and a permanent. What do 
you think, Molly? (Sees she’s gone) 
Why she’s gone. 

AURILLA: She’s stolen Vanilla’s broom- 
stick. 

Sapitta: And she’s forgotten her 
beauty bag. 

AURILLA: Give it to me, maybe I can 
catch her. 

SaBiLua (Cluiching the bag): Not on 
your life, sister mine. I’m going to 
give myself a home permanent be- 
fore this very night is over. 

AURILLA: You are? 

SaBruua: I am. And why don’t you try 

one too, Aurilla? Maybe it would 

help to set off your wart. 
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AURILLA: Maybe it would. Even a 
witch likes to be beautiful sometimes. 
(SABILLA opens case.) 

Sapitta: You wrap my hair in the 
curlers and then I’ll do yours. You 
know, if we’re going to live in the 
pink mausoleum, we'll have to be 
more stylish. 

AuriILLA: Maybe you're right. And 
what’s more, with a new permanent 
and some false eyelashes, maybe we 

could catch a “spookheart”’ for our- 

selves. 
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AT Rise: MENeEz is seated at left end of 
table, writing. ViLLEIO paces back 
and forth near door at right. 

MEnEz (Glancing up): Why are you so 
melancholy, Alonzo? 

ViiLEJ0: I have no taste for the duty 
that has been given me. 

MeEnEz: Why, man, it is an honor! 
Bobadilla has entrusted to your 
charge the most illustrious prisoner 
in the history of Spain. It’s not every 
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SaBiLua: Oh, Aurilla, do you think we 
could? 

AURILLA: Humph! No harm in tryin’, 
is there? Sit still, or I’m likely to 











































scalp you... (T'o0 audience) and as V 
for you, out there in the audience, we 
invite you to come back next Hal- M 
loween and find out how Sabilla and 
I make out with our new permanents. 
We'll be waiting for you. (Winks at 
audience as curtain closes.) ¥ 
] 
THE END 
( 
l 
man that can be jailor to Christopher 
Columbus. ’ 
VitLEJO: I’m not certain that he E 
deserves such treatment. (Comes to - 
right end of table and sits) When 1 } ¥ . 
came here from Spain with Boba- sy 
dilla, I understood we were to in- b 
vestigate the insurrection in this ». 
island — not condemn all the ac- — 
cused without trial. cl 
Menez (Looking fearfully about him): [ y tH 
Hush, Alonzo! These walls have = 
ears. If your words should be carried se 
to Bobadilla you might find yourself ‘i 
a prisoner. h 
ViiiEJ0: Perhaps. But my conscience 7" 
would be free. th 
MENEz: The man is guilty. He is a | 
traitor to the throne. ” 
ViL830: Is he? How do we know? He his 
has been given no chance to speak for Ml (S. 
himself. Surely he has the right to be Vy a 
TLL 
heard. h 
Menez: What could he say? The je 
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charges against him have been pre- 
sented by a host of witnesses — all 
honorable men. 

ViLtLEJO: Honorable! A crew of self- 
seekers with petty grievances. 

MENEz: You didn’t think the griev- 
ances so petty before you sailed for 
this island. You were one of those 
who insisted that the Admiral should 
be severely punished. 

ViuLEJO: Yes, gullible fool that I was! 
I listened to all the gossip brought 
back to court by desperate, irre- 
sponsible men. I came under the 
spell of King Ferdinand’s distrust of 
Columbus. I even believed the tales 
of those fifty vagabonds that fol- 
lowed the king about the streets, 
holding up bunches of grapes to in- 
dicate the only diet left them in their 
poverty, and shouting their hatred 
of Columbus. 

MENEz: What men were they? 

ViiLEJ0: Disorderly ruffians sent home 
by the Admiral to free this island of 
sedition. 

Menez: If they were such desperate 
characters, why were they not 
thrown into prison? 

ViutLEJO: You haven’t been in Spain 
recently, Menez, or you wouldn’t 
ask. You would know that certain 
factions there hate Columbus and 
have long sought to destroy him. 
They have the ear of the king, and 
they encourage every disgruntled 
man Columbus has dismissed to air 
his grievances before his majesty. 
(Shouting of mob outside.) 

Menez (Alarmed): What is that? 

VitLEJO: The mob about his prison, 
shouting for vengeance. (Espinosa 
enters.) 
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Espinosa (7'0 VitLEJ30): The crowd is 
getting out of hand, senor. They’re 
hurling stones and clubs against the 
prison. (Shouts of the mob outside.) 

MENEZ: They’re in an ugly mood, 
Alonzo. They sound dangerous. 

ViuLEJO: Such rabble is dangerous only 
against a defenseless man. A half 
dozen armed guards can disperse 
them. 

Espinosa: There’s one among them 
that’s been asking to speak to you. 

VitLEJO: What does he want? 

Espinosa: He says he has a petition to 
present. I believe they are asking 
that the Admiral be turned over to 
them. 

VitLEN0: And if I refuse? 

Espinosa: They may take matters into 
their own hands. 

VitLEso: And that means? 

Espinosa: They’ll probably hang the 
Admiral to the nearest tree. It 
would save trouble for you, senor. 
You could tell Bobadilla that they 
had overpowered us. 

VitLEJO: When I need your advice, 
Espinosa, I will ask for it . . . Tell 
me something: weren’t you one of 
the Admiral’s domestics? A cook, I 
believe? 

Espinosa: That’s right, senor. Were 
you looking for somebody to serve 
you? I’ll be glad of the opportunity. 
I make excellent soup, senor. And 
there’s not a better baker in all 
Spain. 

ViLtLEJO (Dryly): I have no employ- 
ment to offer you. I wasn’t thinking 
of my stomach, Espinosa; I was 
wondering how you came to turn 
against the Admiral. 

Espinosa: He’s an unjust man, senor. 








Do you know what he did to me? 
Dismissed me without any reason at 
all. 

VILLEJO: Strange conduct, indeed! No 
reason at all, you say? 


Espinosa: Well, practically none, 
senor. He accused me of stealing 
supplies. 


VittEJo: And you were innocent, I 
suppose? 

Espinosa: As innocent as a new-born 
child. Of course I did take a few pro- 
visions once in a while to entertain 
my friends. Nothing that his majesty 
wouldn’t have me do, senor. I’m a 
loyal subject, I am. (Shouts outside) 
They’re getting impatient, senor. 

VILLEJO: Show their spokesman in. 

Espinosa: At once, senor. (Goes out) 

VitteEJo: In that hypocritical 
rogue, Menez, we have an excellent 
example of what I mean. He’s like 
most of them — selfish, revengeful, 
cloaking their own iniquity in the 
guise of patriotism. I tell you, we 
can’t trust half of these smirking 
rascals that protest their loyalty to 
Bobadilla and the crown. 

MeEneEz: You must move cautiously, 
Alonzo. And guard your tongue. 
There may be spies among us. I’m 
afraid you gave Espinosa the im- 
pression that you were defending 
Columbus. 

VittEJo: If I were convinced of his 
innocence, I would defend him — 
with my life if necessary. 

Menez: On your guard! Here they 
come. (Espinosa enters, conducting 
LEADER OF THE Mop.) 

VitLEJO: You wish to speak to me? 

LeapeER: I do, senor. 

VILLEJO: Be seated. (LEADER sits on 


bench) Espinosa, you may go. (Es- 
PINOSA bows and goes out.) 

Leaver: It’s about your prisoner, 
senor. We’re not satisfied. 


VittEJO: You’re not satisfied with 
what? 

LEADER: With the way his case is being 
handled. Justice is moving too 
slowly. 

VitLEJ0: What is your idea of justice 
in this matter? 

LeapvER: Immediate 
lumbus must die. 

VittEJo: He hasn’t been tried. 

Leaper: No trial is necessary: his guilt 
is too well known. Everybody is 
clamoring for speedy punishment. 
The three hundred men outside will 
be satisfied with nothing short of his 
death. We demand that you sur- 
render the prisoner. 

VitiEJo: And if I refuse? 

Menez: Be careful, Alonzo. Weigh 
your words. 

Leaver: If you refuse, we shall con- 
sider we have the right to act as we 
deem best. I’m warning you, senor. 

ViLLEJO (Rising and pounding the 
table with his fist): And I’m warning 
you: I will meet force with force. 

LEADER (Rising): You have spoken, 
senor. I shall carry your message to 
my comrades. (Walks to door.) 

VitLEJo: Just one final word. I remind 
you that my guard is well supplied 
with arms. They will be ordered to 
use them effectively. 

LeapER (At door): Yours is the re- 
sponsibility for anything that hap- 
pens. I suspect that Bobadilla will 
not be too well pleased with your 
decision. (He goes out.) 

Menez: I’m afraid you acted too 
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hastily, Alonzo. You have put the 
lives of us all in danger. 

VitLEJO (Rising): Have no fear. 
(Walks to door) I think I read the 
character of that rascal correctly. 

MENEz: Where are you going? 

VitLEJO: To give my orders to the 
guard. (Goes out. Espinosa enters.) 

Espinosa: Senor Villejo is a_hot- 
headed man. He should think before 
he acts. I tell you, the crowd out 
there is in a desperate mood: they 
will stop at nothing. (Walks to 
window and looks out.) 

MENEz: What are they doing now? 

Esprnosa: The fellow that was in here 
is addressing them. They’re crowd- 
ing about him, muttering. I can see 
that most of them have long knives 
and the rest are carrying heavy 
clubs. Ugly brutes, they are. They’d 
no more mind cutting a man’s throat 
than eating a good dinner. (Shouts 
from the crowd outside.) 

MENeEz: What does that mean? 

Espinosa: They’re brandishing their 
weapons. They seem to be getting 
ready to storm the prison. There’s 
somebody at the window. He’s 
speaking to them. 

MeEneEz: Who is it? Can you see? 

Esprnosa: Not yet. His face is turned 
from me. . . . Ah, now he’s looking 
this way. Why, it’s Senor Villejo! 

Menez: What is he saying? 

Espinosa: I can’t hear: the crowd is 
making too much noise. (Shouts from 
the crowd outside: “We want Co- 
lumbus.” “Turn the villain over.” 
“We'll hang him.’’) 

Espinosa: Senor Villejo has left the 
window. Maybe he has seen what a 
desperate situation we’re in and has 
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decided to surrender the Admiral. 

Menez: Do you recognize any in that 
crowd? 

Espinosa: I see Guevara. And there’s 
Requelme. If they get their hands on 
the Admiral, his life’s not worth-a 
feather. They have sworn vengeance. 

Menez: What is their grievance against 
him? 

Espinosa: He threw them into prison. 
I tell you, that mob is made up of 
dozens like them who are tortured 
by memories of wrongs he has in- 
flicted upon them. 

MeEnEz: They have quieted down. 
They’re not yelling now, but I can 
still hear their shuffling feet. 

Espinosa (Looking through window in 
amazement): They’re moving off; 
they’re really leaving. But I’ll wager 
we're not through with them yet. 
They'll be back. (VILLEJO enters 
leading COLUMBUS.) 

VititEJO (Takes CoLtumsus to stool): 
Sit here, your excellency. (Co- 
LUMBUS sits and VILLEJO goes to 
right end of table and sits) I have 
brought you into this room because 
it is safer than your quarters. You 
probably sensed the ugly temper of 
the crowd. 

Co.umsvs: Yes. I heard them milling 
about my prison. I looked through 
the bars and saw among them many 
rogues whom I have befriended and 
who have betrayed my trust... . 
When will Bobadilla hear my case? 

VitLEJO: Soon, I trust. You called 
upon him, I understand. 

Cotumsvs: As soon as I came here. He 
had summoned me to appear before 
him. I set out immediately. When I 
arrived, I found that he had taken 





over my house. He had seized my 
arms, gold, plate, jewels, horses. He 
has even my letters and manuscripts, 
both public and private. My secret 
papers are in his hands. 

VitLEJ0: Did he offer any explanation? 

CotumsBus: He refused to see me. He 
put me under arrest. I was brought 
to this place by armed guards. I shall 
never forget the walk to the prison— 
the sneers and jibes of the crowd as 
I passed, the insults, the libels posted 
on every corner... . Tell me, Senor, 
hasmy brother Bartholomew arrived? 

VittEJO (Surprised): I have heard 
nothing about him. Was he to come 
to San Domingo? 

CotumsBus: Bobadilla requested that I 
write Bartholomew to appear here. 
My message must have reached him 
weeks ago. I know that he would 
comply with my wishes. He, of all 
men, is in a position to know that I 
have acted always in the interest of 
Spain. (Shouts from crowd outside.) 

Espinosa (At window): They’re back. 
I said they would return. 

Menez: But they’re not yelling for 
vengeance now: they’re cheering! 
Espinosa: They’re following some- 
body. Their cheers are for him. Why, 
it’s Senor Bobadilla! He’s coming in 
here. (BoBADILLA enters, a sheaf of 
papers in his hands. Everybody rises. 
CoLumBus extends his hand, which 

BoBADILLA ignores.) 

BoBaDILLa: Be seated, gentlemen. (All 
sit. BOBADILLA takes a seat at rear of 
table) Admiral, I have come to pre- 
sent the case of the crown against 
you. (Spreads papers on table) I may 
say frankly that the evidence is 
overwhelming. 


Co.tumBus: Evidence is only as good as 
those who give it, senor. May I know 
who they are? 

BosabDiLLa: Only men in a position to 
know. Our witnesses, for the most 
part, are those who served under 
you. Reports brought back to Spain 
were responsible for this investiga- 
tion. 

Co.umBus: I know something of those 
reports. They were made by dis- 
gruntled office-seekers and soldiers 
discharged from my service because 
of inefficiency and disloyalty to the 
crown. 

BospabDILua: His majesty considered 
them reliable enough to justify his 
sending me to San Domingo. 

Co.iumsvus: I should like to hear the 
specific charges. 

Bopapitua: You shall. I have them 
here. (Turns to papers) They all 
grow out of the recent insurrection in 
this island. (Takes up a sheet) It is 
charged that this rebellion, which 
you suppressed with such unspeak- 
able cruelty, was really only spirited 
and loyal resistance to the tyranny 
you exercised upon both colonists 
and natives. 

Cotumsus: You forget that they were 
in rebellion against the duly ap- 
pointed representatives of their maj- 
esties, the king and queen. 

Boxsapi.ua: I have forgotten nothing. 
... The second charge is even more 
serious. (T'akes up another sheet) You 
stand accused of secret hatred of 
Spaniards. You must be aware that 
the ringleaders whom you punished 
so brutally were Spanish. 

CotumBus (Proudly): I am Italian, but 
I have never wavered in my loyalty 
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to Spain. I cannot forget that all I 
have accomplished is due to the 
generous support I have received 
from the Spanish crown. 

BoBaDILLA: The Spanish crown is 
justly suspicious of the service 
rendered in return for that support. 
... The third charge is grave indeed. 
You have secreted pearls and other 
previous articles found in your voy- 
age along the coast of Paria. 

CotumBvus: I thought that even the 
beggars on the streets of Spain knew 
that I had sent back specimens of 
those pearls. 

BoBaDILLa (Taking up another sheet): 
I was not so informed. . . . Here is a 
charge that has greatly disturbed 
their majesties: they have reliable 
reports that you kept them in ignor- 
ance of the nature of your discoveries 
at Paria. 

CoLumBus: They must have been fully 
informed of that voyage. I sent them 
journals and charts. Is it possible 
these documents were kept from 
them? 

Bopapiua: It is hardly likely. (Gath- 
ers up his papers and rises) The evi- 
dence is so conclusive that I think 
further discussion useless. 

CoLtumBus (Rising): But, senor, you 
have not examined my witnesses. 
You are judging my case before you 
have heard it. When my brother 
Bartholomew arrives, he can shed 
new light on the whole affair. 

BopapiLua: He has arrived. 

CoLtumsBus (Amazed): Bartholomew? 
You mean — 

BoBaDILLa: He came yesterday. 

Cotumsus: Incredible! He has been 
here for a day and I have not seen 
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him? I can hardly believe — 

Bosapiiua (Dryly): You will see him 
soon enough. (Walks to door and 
turns) I shall retire to consider your 
case. I shall let you know my verdict 
as soon as possible. (Shouts outside: 
“Give us Columbus!”’ “Down with all 
traitors!” ‘Death to the Italian 
rogue!””) The people seem to under- 
stand the situation better than you, 
Admiral. (Jo VittEJo) Come with 
me, Villejo. (He goes out, followed by 
VILLEJO. ) 

Cotumsus (Sitting): This is the end. 
(Bows his head) So much to do, so 
many voyages to make, so much land 
to discover — and death comes upon 
me like this! 

Menez: But you have many useful 
years ahead of you, Admiral. Boba- 
dilla said nothing about death. 

Cotumsus: The crowd has spoken. 
Didn’t you hear them? For hours 
about my prison they clamored for 
my life. And Bobadilla is the type of 
man who mistakes the cries of a mob 
for the voice of the people. If I could 
only see the gracious queen for a 
brief half hour she would understand 
everything. I sometimes think she 
must hear the agonized cry of my 
soul across the thousands of miles of 
ocean. Last night I had a dream. I 

dreamed — (Shouts of crowd. Bar- 
THOLOMEW enters, a guard at each 
side. He is in chains. CoLuMBUs 
rises and looks at him in consterna- 
tion.) 

BaRTHOLOMEW (Speaking lightly): 
Greetings, brother. They have sent 
me here for safe keeping. I’m too 
precious a commodity to risk in the 
streets of San Domingo. 


CoLumsus: Bartholomew! In irons! 
Who put those shameful chains 
about your ankles? 

BaRTHOLOMEW: It’s not my ankles 
that worry me: it’s my neck. Did 
you hear that crowd? If they had 
recognized me a moment sooner, | 
imagine my neck and my head would 
have parted company. (The guards 
seat BARTHOLOMEW at right end of 
table and then take up their position on 
each side of door. MENEz rises and 
goes out.) 

Cotumsus (Sitting): When did they 
inflict that indignity upon you? 

BARTHOLOMEW: The moment I arrived. 
As soon as I received your letter, 
Christopher, I left my command and 
hurried here. Bobadilla wasted no 
time in presenting me with this little 
gift. (Points to ankles) Then he threw 
me into prison in a ship off shore. 

Cotumsus: But why did they bring 
you here? Was it because Bobadilla 
wanted to taunt me with his author- 
ity? Is this a threat? Does he think 
he can intimidate me with a show of 
force? What is his reason for this 
disgraceful action? 

BARTHOLOMEW: You will know before 
long. I think I know already. I have 
heard enough to — (Checks himself.) 

Cotumsus: Speak up, man! Do you 
think I can’t bear the truth? Any- 
thing is better than uncertainty. 

BARTHOLOMEW: I have no certainty to 
bring you, brother. What I know — 
or think I know — is based on vague 
rumors, unreliable gossip. It is only 
the whisperings of my guards in that 
prison ship. Villejo will return in a 
moment. He will bring Bobadilla’s 
verdict. 


Cotumsus: What will that verdict be? 
BarRTHOLOMEW: I don’t know; I can 
only surmise from what I heard the 
guard murmuring before my prison. 

CotumsBus: What did they say? 

BARTHOLOMEW: I shouldn’t have 
spoken, Christopher. I have never 
learned to put a curb on my mouth. 
After all, it is only rumor, mere 
gossip, repeated by soldiers with 
little else to occupy their time. 

Cotumsus: I should like to be prepared 
for what is to come. You may have 
information that will steel me for the 
worst. 

BARTHOLOMEW: I’m afraid it is for the 
worst we must be prepared. 

Co.tumsBus: You mean — death? 

BARTHOLOMEW: I fear so. 

Cotumsus (Burying his face in his 
hands): So it has come to this! I— 
Grandee of Spain, Admiral of the 
Ocean, Vice Regent of all lands I 
should discover — who could make 
Spain the richest, the most powerful 
nation in all the world, to die like a 
dog on foreign soil, cut off from 
friends, at the mercy of unscrupulous 
enemies. 

BARTHOLOMEW: You amaze me, 
brother. I always thought you could 
face death like a soldier. I would 
have said that fear is a stranger to 
you. 

Co.tumBus: Afraid of death? Do you 
suppose a man who sailed uncharted 
seas, who faced mutiny on strange 
waters, who landed upon unknown 
shores among savage tribes, can be 
afraid of death? 

BARTHOLOMEW: Forgive me, brother: | 
spoke too hastily. 

Co.umsus: No, it is not death I fear. 





It is disgrace. My titles taken away 
from me, my reputation ruined, 
what heritage can I leave to my 
children? Already I hear they are 
being jeered on the streets of Spain. 
What will happen to them after I am 
gone? Future historians will speak of 
me as a man who betrayed a nation’s 
trust and died an ignominious death. 
My boys will be pointed out as the 
offspring of a traitor. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Don’t be too de- 
spondent about your place in his- 
tory, Christopher. After all, you have 
many friends. 

CoLumBus: Yes, but my enemies are 
the power behind the throne. Malice 
will guide the pen that writes of me. 
Vindication can come only through 
myself — only if I could stand before 
the sovereigns and prove my inno- 
cence. And now, if what you have 
heard is true, I shall never have the 
chance to present the truth. That 
thought is like a dagger thrust into 
my soul. 

BARTHOLOMEW (T'rying to be hopeful): 
But what I heard may be only silly 
gossip. 

CoLuMBUs: I’m afraid it’s more than 
that. I feared the worst when 
Bobadilla took Villejo from this 
room with him. I’m sure that in a 
few minutes Villejo will return to in- 
form us that we are to be put to 
death. I read that verdict in Boba- 
dilla’s face. ... [had a strange dream 
last night. 

ARTHOLOMEW: You mean you foresaw 
what is to happen? 

toLuMBUs (Shaking his head): This is 
one dream that will never come true. 
Do you remember the promise I 
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made Ferdinand after I first dis- 
covered land? 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Something about the 
Holy Land, wasn’t it? 

Cotumsus: Yes. I vowed that within 
seven years I would provide, from 
the profits of my discoveries, fifty 
thousand soldiers for the deliverance 
of the Holy Sepulcher. And last 
night a voice spoke to me in my 
dream and assured me that my 
promise would be fulfilled. (Menrz 
enters and sits at left end of table.) 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Well, you’re more 
fortunate than I. I couldn’t even 
sleep with these things about my 
ankles. Fetters and dreams don’t go 
together. 

CotumBus: If they threw me into 
chains I could still dream, Bartholo- 
mew. They can never fetter my 
mind and spirit. (VILLEJo, followed 
by Espinosa, enters with a boz.) 

VruLEJO (Walks to table) : I have a pain- 
ful duty to perform, your excellency. 
(Puts box on table and takes out irons) 
Bobadilla has ordered that these be 
fastened to your ankles. I must ask 
that — that — (Drops irons on table) 
I can’t do it. Menez, I shall have to 
request you to carry out Bobadilla’s 
orders. (Walks to door UC and then 
turns toward CotumBus) Your ex- 
cellency, I shall return to accom- 
pany you ashort distance. (Goes out.) 

CotumBus (Despondently): You were 
right, Bartholomew: your gossips 
spoke the truth. This means death 
for me. You heard what Villejo said. 
A short distance! The few steps to 
the gallows! (To Menez) Well, let’s 
get it over with. (Points to irons) 
There are the chains. 





Menez: I — I think I’d rather not. 
I’m not used to such things. (Look- 
ing at the guards) Perhaps one of the 
guards — 

ist GuarpD: You'll have to excuse me, 
senor. The Admiral befriended my 
family when they were in dire need. 
(Motions toward 2np GuaRD) Maybe 
Pedro here — 

2np GuarpD: You'll have to find some- 
body else. I was desperately ill on 
that second voyage. If it had not 
been for the Admiral I would have 
died. 

Espinosa: Let me have the honor. 
(Walks to table, picks up irons, and 
handles them caressingly) Pretty 
things, aren’t they? So cold and 
hard and strong. Fit ornaments for a 
grandee of Spain. 

Cotumsus: You thankless rogue! You 
were a beggarly outcast. I picked 
you up in the streets of Barcelona. 
Anything that you are, all that you 
have, you owe to me. 

Espinosa (Kneeling before CoLUMBUs) : 
Stretch forth your legs, Admiral of 
the Ocean, that I may decorate them 
with these jewels. 

Cotumsvs: I should have hanged you 
for the miserable thief you are. 

Espinosa (Fastening irons to Co- 
LuMBUs’ ankles): How well they be- 
come the Vice Regent of Undis- 
covered Lands. (Rises, stands for a 
moment looking in mock admiration at 
Co.tumsus, then turns and walks 
toward door as VILLEJO enters) 

VitLEJ0: I see that somebody has been 
heartless enough to use the irons. 





Who has done this thing? 

Espinosa (Bowing): The privilege was 
mine, senor. 

VitLEJ0: I thought as much. (Points 
to door) You may go. (ESPINOSA goes 
out. VILLEJO turns to CoLuMBUs) I 
have no stomach for this business, 
your excellency. 

CotumBus: Then grant me a final re- 
quest, senor. Remove these fetters 
from me. Let me not die like some 
low criminal. Let me face death like 
a valiant soldier. 

VitLEJ0 (Surprised): Who said any- 
thing about death? 

CotumsBus: You mean that I’m to be 
spared? You can’t mean that I — 
VitLEJo: I mean that you and your 
brother are to be sent back to Spain. 
A ship is lying in the harbor to re- 
ceive you. I have my orders to de- 
liver you to the captain of that 
vessel. But we shall walk aboard to- 
gether as free men. (Crosses to 
Cotumsus) There’s one part of 
Bobadilla’s orders I shall not carry 
out. I’ll take these irons from your 

ankles. 

Cotumsvus: No! Not now! Leave them 
upon me. They shall remain there 
until removed by command of the 
king and queen. I shall tell them the 
truth, and the truth will make me 
free. Do you understand, Bartholo- 
mew? During that long voyage back 
I shall have time to think and plan 
and dream. And soon I shall keep my 
promise to the king. New voyages! 
New discoveries! New glory! 

THE END 
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Maznor Developments 


by W. E. Huntsberry 


Characters 


JACKIE GRACE, a seventeen-year-old 

Buppy Grace, his thirteen-year-old 
brother 

FATHER 

MoTHER 

JIM 

Mammy Friends of JACKIE’s 

BILL 

NELLIE) 

UncLE PETE 

Ist POLICEMAN 

2nD POLICEMAN 

REPORTER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


ScENE 1 


SettinG: The living room of the Grace 
home. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. It is late 
afternoon. Simultaneously as the tele- 
phone rings, JACKIE comes whistling 
past the open windows, enters, throws 
his school books aside, picks up an 
apple, and answers the phone. He is in 
exuberant spirits. 

JackiE: Hello. Jackie’s Gyp Joint, 
Jackie speaking. Hi, Jim. Sure I’m 
going. Nellie. Yeah, tch, tch! Eight 
o'clock. (He takes a large bite of the 
apple) Yup. Yup. Uh Huh (A ffirm- 
ative) Uh Uh (Negative) Uh Huh. 
Uh Uh. Uh Huh. O.K. So long. See 
you. (He starts downstage, right, 
towards mirror) Hi, Mom. (She 
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answers from offstage. JACKIE sings a 
snatch of a popular song as he admires 
himself momentarily in front of the 
mirror, then picks up a straight chair 
and dances with it, holding the back 
out as though it were an arm, and with 
his right arm around the rungs. He 
sings to the tune of “Wait till the sun 
shines, Nellie.’’) 

Wait till the horn blows, Nellie, 
And you see my father’s coupe. 
You'll find when we go dancin’ 

I’m no droop. 

(Buppy enters the front door, stands 
momentarily, and makes derisive 
sound.) 

Buppy: Haw, haw. Who’s your part- 
ner? 

JacKIE (Turning): Back to your show 
case, dummy. 

Buppy: Yah. Betcha got a date with 
some girl again. 

JACKIE (Puts chair down) : You wouldn’t 
understand. 

Buppy: No? I betcha it’s Nellie, too. 
(JACKIE ignores him, goes toward 
mirror slowly, hands in pockets, eyes 
upward, thinking of NELLIE. Buppy 
picks up the chair and gallumphs 
around with it) Oh, Nellie! (Looking 
at the chair quizzically, he shakes it) 
Relax! 

Jackie: Listen, you — 

Buppy: Looks just like her! 

JACKIE: Weasel. (Jackie catches him 
and twists his arm.) 





Buppy: Ow! Ow! I’m sorry. 

JACKIE: Take it back? 

Buppy: Take it back. Take it back. 
Nellie doesn’t look like that. (He 
gains his freedom) The chair’s better 
looking. Ma! 

Moruer (Coming out of kitchen, left, 
and going to divan, she begins to tidy 
up the room): Now, boys, stop play- 
ing and get cleaned up. 

Buppy: Playing! (He howls. He goes off 
right.) 

Jackie: Natch. (As Buppy goes, rub- 
bing his arm and muttering, JACKIE 
notices what his mother is doing and 
jumps — too eagerly—to help her. 
He pushes her into a chair. She gets 
up) Let me do it, Mom. 

MorTuHER (Amazed): What? 

Jackie: Help you. 

Moruer: Are you ill? 

Jackie (Indignant): I should say not. 
Can’t a fellow help his own mother 
without getting insulted? 

Moruer: Well — (She hands him the 
dustcloth. He goes to chair, left, mak- 
ing a great ineffectual wipe at the 
coffee table as he goes by. He sits on 
the floor and idly dusts, and begins to 
dream.) 

JacKIE: Mom, how do you know when 
you’re in love? 

Moruer (She stops and looks at him): 
Oh, you can tell, all right. 

Jackie: I’m going to get married as 
soon as I’m twenty-one. 

Moruer: Oh? 

Jackie: Sure. Didn’t you say that my 
Uncle Pete was going to give me a 
thousand dollars when I come of age? 

MorTuer: Yes. 

Jackie: I like Uncle Pete. (Slight 
pause) What does he look like? 
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Moruer: Oh, something like your 
father. You’ll see him. He wired from 
New York that he was going to drop 
in On us very soon. 

JACKIE: Is he as funny as Dad says he 
is? 

Moruer: Yes, he’s an odd character. 

JACKIE: Rich, too, huh? 

Moruer: Yes, rich too huh. 

JAcKIE: I'll be rich some day. 

Moruer: I’m sure of it. 

JACKIE: Mom, can I have a dollar to 
spend tonight? 

Moraer: I think so. 

JACKIE: Mom? 

Moruer: Yes? 

JACKIE (Rising and going over to her): 
Mom, I’m awfully glad you’re my 
mother. 

Moruer: Why? 

JacKrE: Well, you’re so sweet, and 
kind, and — 

Moruer: And? 

JACKIE: Well, generous, and — 

Moruer: Oh, generous. More than a 
dollar? 

JACKIE: Course not. A dollar is plenty. 

Moruer: Well, that’s nice. Here, hold 
the dust pan. 

Jackie: Sure. (He holds the pan while 
she sweeps) Course I’ll need more if | 
have to take a taxi. 

Moruer: You will? 

Jackie: Yeah. It would probably save 
money if I took the car. 

Moruer: My, you are such a thought- 
ful boy. 

Jackie: A penny saved — 

Moruer (Laughing): Yes, you may 
have the car. Daddy told me this 
morning to let you have it. 

JACKIE: Can I? Yippee! (He jumps into 


a chair and makes believe he is driving) §} 
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Car, Nellie, dance, honk honk, etc. 

MorueEr (Shaking her head): Whom are 
you taking to the dance? 

JACKIE: Nellie Fairweather. 

MorTuHeEr: Nellie. Well, how nice. Her 
father is presiding tonight at the 
lodge dinner. Daddy is going to be 
made the Grand Exalted Potentate 
of the Imperial Purple. He’s the 
honored guest tonight. 

JacK1E: Swell. But — won’t you want 
the car, then? 

Mortuer: No. We are riding with the 
Smiths. You may use it. But re- 
member, you be in by one. The dance 
ends at twelve, and you don’t need 
more than an hour to take Nellie 
home — especially when she lives 
almost next door. 

JacKIE: Aw, Mom — 

MoruHER: One o’clock! Now come and 
I’ll fix you and Buddy something to 
eat. (She starts toward the kitchen 
door.) And while I think of it, why 
can’t you take Buddy to the dance. 
The poor little fellow. We never take 
him anywhere. 

Jackie (Flabbergasted): Buddy! To the 
dance? With me? Aw, Mom! He’s too 
young! He’s not responsible! He 
slaps girls on the back and calls 
them Toots! (His voice cracks.) 

Moruer: Well, he’s old enough to help 
you cut the grass and wash the win- 
dows and — 

Jackie: But, Mom! He’s socially un- 
conscious! He’s two left shoes! 

Motuer: It seems a shame to make 
him stay home. 

Jackie: He’s a growing boy! He needs 
his sleep! I don’t want my brother to 
be a dwarf. He — 

Moruer: All right, all right. Forget I 
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ever mentioned it. (She leaves stage, 
left. Jackie follows her, wiping his 
brow. The baby wails, offstage right. 
JACKIE is brought up short.) 

JACKIE: Mom! Who’s going to sit with 
the baby? 

MoTHER (From offstage): Jane said 
she’d stay with her. 

JACKIE: Phew! (He wipes his brow 
again, starts off right.) 


CURTAIN 


* + * * 


ScENE 2 

Srertine: The same. 

At Rise: The whole family is in the 
living room. FaTuer, dressed to go 
out, is trying to read the paper. 
MOTHER is in a formal and is paint- 
ing her nails. JacKrE is before the 
mirror tying a bow tie. Buppy is 
throwing a large wad of paper up be- 
fore him, swinging at it with a bat, 
and calling appropriate signals. The 
baby is asleep in a bedroom. The 
French doors are closed. 

Buppy: Strike one! 

MoruaeEr: Now the Smiths will be here 
any minute. Buddy, you be a good 
boy and don’t cause Jane any 
trouble and go to bed at eight 
o’clock. 

Buppy: Never argue with the umpire. 

Mortuer: And, Jackie, don’t forget — 
one o’clock. 

Jackie: Yes Ma’am. 

Buppy: Strike two! 

FaTuer: Be very careful with the car, 
son. You saw what happened to 
young Stewart last week. Terrible. 

JACKIE: Sure, Pop. But you know, that 
wasn’t Johnny’s fault. 





FaTuHER: It wasn’t, eh? 

JacKiE: No. Why, that train — the 
engineer didn’t even blow his whistle. 
He — 

FaTHER: Young man, if that is all the 
sense you have, I don’t think you’d 
better take the car. 

Buppy: You're out! 

Jackie: Aw, Pop, you know I’m care- 
ful. You don’t have to worry about 
me. 

FaTuHER: I don’t know. I’ve seen you 
highballing down the road more than 
once. 

Buppy: Ball one! High! 

Moruer: Oh, Father, he’s careful. 
(Looking at her finished nails) My, I 
wish Jane would come. 

FaTHER: At any rate, young man, be 
careful with the car and get in here 
by one. We’ll be home by eleven. 

JACKIE: Yes, sir. 

Buppy: Why does he have to have the 
car, anyway? Buffalo Bill never had 
acar. Napoleon — (JACKIE goes 
after him. Buppy drops the bat with 
a clatter near the French windows. 
The baby wails from the other room) 
Pa! 

Moruer: Oh now you’ve waked the 
baby. Why do you have to make so 
much noise. (MOTHER goes off right.) 

Buppy: His fault. (As Jackie starts for 
him again, he calls in a loud whisper) 
Pa! 

FaTHER: I can’t even read the sport 
page. (He slams the paper down) 
Buddy, get a book and sit down until 
we go. Hurry up. (Walking towards 
the bookcase, Buppy begins to appeal.) 

Buppy: Jackie — (JAcKIE turns, and 
Buppy abruptly turns and hurries 
back toward FaTHER and safety) Can 


I have the funnies? 


FATHER: Here. 

Buppy: Thanks (Buppy sits in the 
chair nearest the divan, and is soon in 
an outlandish position.) 

Moruer (Re-entering): Well, I’ve got 
her quieted again. My, I wish Jane 
would get here. I want to tell her 
about the baby’s bottle. (The phone 
rings.) I'll get it. 

Buppy: Haw, haw, haw. This kills me. 
Pruneface — 

FaTuER: Be quiet! (They stare at each 
other silently.) 

Moruer: Hello. Ye-es. Oh, hello 
Jane. Oh, you can’t? That’s too 
bad. 

JACKIE: Huh? 

Buppy: What’s the matter? 

Moruer: You did? Oh, you poor 
darling. I’m so sorry. No, of course 
you can’t. That’s all right. I hope 
it’s better soon. Certainly. Goodbye. 
(She puts the phone down and turns to 
family) Jane has hurt her ankle and 
can’t come. (A horn blows outside.) 
And there are the Smiths. Oh, dear, 
what shall we do? We simply can’t 
find another sitter at this time of — 
(FATHER motions toward JacKrE) Oh, 
Jackie. Jackie, darling. 

JACKIE: Huh? 

Moruer: I guess you'll have to post- 
pone your engagement for tonight. 
There doesn’t seem to be any other 
way. You’ll just have to stay with 
the baby. 

JACKIE: Me? Me? (Agonizingly) |! 
can’t do that! What’ll the fellows 
say? What’ll I tell Nellie? 

Moruer: Just tell her you have to 
stay with the baby. 


Buppy: Haw, haw! (JacKIE scowls. 
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Buppy points to the newspaper.) 

JACKIE: I just can’t do that, Mom. Let 
Buddy stay with the baby. Sure, 
that’s it! 

MorueEr: No, he’s too young. 

Buppy: Natch. 

JACKIE: No, he isn’t, Mom. The man is 
almost as big as I am. (Buppy 
shrinks down in his chair.) 

MorueRr: Besides, he’d have to stay 
up too late. 

JACKIE: Stay up too late! He’s thir- 
teen! He gets enough sleep for ten 
men! (Buppy yawns loudly.) 

FaTHER: I’m sorry, son, but I guess 
you'll have to stay home. I can’t 
miss this dinner tonight. It means 
too much. You’d better call up your 
little friend and tell her. (FaTHEer 
gets up and puts his coat on.) 

Moruer: Maybe you’d prefer me to 
call. (She starts for the phone.) 

JACKIE (Horrified): No! I'll do it! ’ll 
be my own Brutus. Or something. 
(The horn blows again.) 

FaTHER: Well, boys, be good. We’ll be 
home by eleven. I’ll put the night 
latch on. 

Moruer: Good-night boys. I’m so 
sorry, Jackie, but there’ll be more 
dances. 

Buppy: Sure. He doesn’t care. Bye. 

JACKIE: Good-night. Have a jolly time. 
While I suffer here alone. (They go. 
Buppy turns in his chair.) 

Buppy: What do you mean, alone? 

JacKIE: I’ll be alone when I get through 
with you. Why didn’t you offer to 
stay with the baby, you heel? 

Buppy: I’m too young. (As he begins to 
back away, there comes a knock on the 
door. JACKIE. opens it and his 
MOTHER re-enters.) 
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Moruer: Hello. 

JACKIE: Oh boy, aren’t you going? 

Moruer: Oh yes. I just forgot the key 
to the front door. (She picks it up) 
You don’t have to stay up, Jackie. 
Just keep one ear cocked for any 
noise in the baby’s room. Bye now. 
(Buppy sits again, but on the divan.) 

JACKIE (Dejectedly): Goodbye. 

Morner: Be good boys. 

JACKIE: Yes, Mother. 

Bunppy: Adios Signoreeta. (As JACKIE 
turns toward him, Buppy points to 
the phone) Better call Nellie. 

Jackie: Gosh, that’s right. What’ll I 
say? 

Buppy: Tell her you’re sitting this one 
out. Haw! 

JACKIE: You — 

Buppy: You promised Ma. (JACKIE 
stops, turns, goes to phone, thinks, 
dials. Buppy mimics him all the time 
he talks.) 

Jackie: Hello. Nellie? This is Jack. 
I’m fine. No, no, I’m not fine. That’s 
what I called to tell you about. I 
can’t go tonight. Oh, now wait. 
(He holds the receiver away from his 
ear) I know it’s late, Nellie. I just 
hurt my foot. Yes, that’s it. I 
sprained my ankle. No, no, I’m not 
happy. Of course not, Nellie. But I 
can’t dance, and I thought — Your 
what? Your cousin? From Hillsdale? 
A football player. Oh. Well, that’s 
fine. Sure. Thanks. No, don’t do 
that. Have a good time. Yep. Bye. 
Well, all right. Bye. (He turns to 
Buppy) She says she'll bring her 
cousin over on their way to the 
dance. He plays football in college. 
He knows all about sprains. What’ll 
I do? 





Buppy: Why don’t you sprain your 
ankle? 

JACKIE: What? 

Buppy: Sprain it. Jump off the porch 
roof. 

JacKiE: I can’t do that. I might break 
my leg. 

Buppy: That would be even better. 

Jackie: Sure. Sure. Don’t forget, 
Frankenstein, Lincoln High is de- 
pending on me to win their basket- 
ball games this season. 


Buppy: What position, sitter? I 
mean, center? 
Jackie: If the situation wasn’t so 


serious, I’d sprain your ankle, you — 

Buppy: I have it! Let me kick you on 
the ankle. 

JACKIE: What? 

Buppy: Sure. I'll kick you. That’ll 
make a bump. I promise. 

JacKIE: Well. (He hesitates.) 

Buppy: Come on. Are you afraid? 

Jackie: Of course not. All right. 

Buppy: O.K. Stand still. Ready? 

JACKIE: Wait a second. 

Buppy: Hurry up. They'll be here any 
minute. 

Jackie: All right. Let ’er go. (He closes 
his eyes.) 

Buppy: Here we go. (Prolonging tt) 
This’ll hurt me more than it does 
you. 

JACKIE: Hurry up. 

Buppy: Ready? 

JackiE: Wait. This is nonsense. Why 
should I let you kick me for nothing? 

Buppy:0O.K. O.K. Let Nellie find out 
you haven’t got a sprained ankle. 
I’m just trying to help. Go ahead. 
Be a lily. 

JACKIE: Guess you’re right. O.K. Let’s 
have it. (Buppy kicks him hard.) 
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Ow-w-w-w-w! 


Buppy: There you are. 

Jackie: Thanks. (Painfully.) 

Buppy: It was a pleasure. (He bows. 
There is a knock on the door) Oops. 
Just in time. There they are. You’d 
better sit down. (JACKIE sits. Buppy 
goes to the door) Hello. Come in. I’m 
Buddy. There’s the invalid. (Jack1E’s 
friends enter, dressed for the dance. 
Buppy gets candy and passes it 
around. Everyone seems to feel at 
home.) 

NELLIE: Oh, you poor, poor boy. 

Jackie (Embarrassed): Hello, Nellie, 
Mary. Hi, Bill. (They answer his 
greeting.) 

NELutE: This is my cousin, Jim. Jim, 
this is Jackie. 

JACKIE: Glad to meet you. 

Jim (Important): Hi, fella. How’s the 
ankle? 

JacKIE: Oh, it’s a little sore. Not bad. 
Have a chair. 

Jim: Let’s have a look. Hm-m-m-m. 
Swelling. Have you soaked it in hot 
water? (All crowd around.) 

Buppy: He hasn’t had time. 

Jackie: Buddy! Go get a basin, will 
you, pal? 

Buppy: Oh, sure. The baby’s? 

Jim (Authoritatively): That'll be O.K. 
tomorrow. How’d you do it? 

Jackie: Twisted it, I guess. On the 
stairs. 

Jim: Hm-m-m-m. If you hadn’t told 
me, I’d have said someone had 
kicked you. 

JACKIE: You would? 

Jim: Yup. Just goes to show you. 

Jackie: Yeah. Sure does. (He laughs 
feebly.) 

Bru: Too bad you have to miss the 
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dance, Jackie. Good band. 

Jackie: Yeah, that’s the way it goes. 
Mary: Gee, that ankle won’t keep you 
out of the game next week, will it? 
Jackie: I sure hope not. Think so, 

Jim? 

Jum: No. It’ll be O.K. in a day or two if 
you soak it and stay off it. 

Buppy (He re-enters with basin): 
Here’s your basin, Jason. 

Newture: Help him take his shoe off, 
Buddy. 

Buppy: O.K. (He puts the basin down. 
He can’t get the shoe untied, and jerks 
mightily. JACKIE suppresses a yelp.) 

NELLIE: Oh, be careful! 

Buppy: Sorry, pal. (JACKIE remains 
silent. Buppy pulls the shoe off 
roughly. Then he tries to put JACKIE’s 
foot in the water with the sock still on.) 

Jackie: The sock. 

Buppy: Oh. (Making a great fuss, he 
pulls off the sock and holds it at arms 
length.) 

JACKIE: Put it down. (Buppy drops 
the sock and then guides the foot 
quickly into the hot water) Ow! 

Buppy: It’s hot. 

Jackie: No! 

Jim: Well, that ought to fix it. (Buppy 
holding his hands out in front of him, 
leaves the room. He returns imme- 
diately. ) 

Bru: We'd better get going. (To 
JACKIE) Sorry you can’t come, Jackie. 

Mary: Take care of your ankle, now, 
Jackie. 

Neue: Good-bye. I wish you could 
come. 

Jackie: Thanks, all of you. But there’ll 
be more dances, eh, Nellie? 

Buppy: Unquote. 

Newure: Of course. 


Jackie: Glad to have met you, Jim. 
(They shake.) 

Jim: Likewise. Stay off that ankle, now. 

Buppy (Stepping up and also shaking 
hands with Jim, with gusto): Likewise! 

Jim: Take care of him, sonny. 

Bunpy: Yes, sir. As long as I’m alive 
and kicking. 

Jackie: Thanks. Good-bye. (They all 
bid farewell and leave. NELLIE looks 
in and throws Jackie a kiss. He is 
embarrassed. ) 

Buppy: Ahem! 

JacktE: All right, chum. Take the basin 
back. And thanks. 

Buppy: Don’t mention it. And take the 
basin back yourself. I didn’t kick 
you that hard. 

Jackie: O.K. O.K. (He goes.) 

Buppy: Be careful of the stairs. (Jo 
himself) I hope I never get so goofy 
that I ask somebody to kick me just 
on account of some girl. (He mimics 
NELLIE and throws a kiss) Good-bye. 

JacKIE (Returning): It’s eight o’clock. 

Buppy (Looking at the ceiling): Now 
what could he mean? 

JackiE: It’s eight o’clock, pal. 

Buppy: Oh, eight o’clock. Yes. Well, 
Jackie, I’m tired. I think I’ll hit the 
hay. 

JACKIE: I think so, too. Oh, thanks for 
kicking me, pal. 

Buppy: Don’t mention it. Good-night 
pal. 

Jackie: Good-night, pal. (Buppy leaves 
but he sticks his head back through the 
door) Yoo hoo! (He throws JAcKIE a 
kiss. Jackie looks for something to 
throw, thinks better of it, turns off the 
light, and stretches out on the divan.) 

CURTAIN 
(Continued on next page) 





SCENE 3 

Setrtine: The same. 

Tre: A few hours later. 

At Rise: The room is dark. The French 
windows silhouette a figure on the 
porch. He carries a bag. Passing the 
windows, he knocks on the door, but 
doesn’t awaken Jackie. He then goes 
back to the windows, looks in, and 
enters. He trips on the bat that 
Buppy had dropped, falls heavily, and 
does not move. JACKIE is awakened, 
sits up, runs to the figure on the floor, 
picks up the bat, and calls. 

JackirE: B-B-Buddy! Buddy! Buddy! 
(Buppy finally appears.) 

Buppy: Gosh, what’s the idea of wak- 
ing a guy up like that? 

JACKIE: Turn on the light. 

Buppy: Turn it on your — 
that! 

JacKiE: Turn on the light! (Buppy 
turns the light on.) 

Buppy: A burglar! How’d you get him? 

JACKIE: Call the police. Hurry up. 

Buppy (He runs to the phone, watching 
the prostrate figure, fumbles the re- 
cetver, dials): Operator? Gimme the 
police station. Police station? We 
got a burglar. Jackie and me. Uh uh. 
137 Sunset. Yeah. Well, hurry. He 
might come to. (He jumps up) Gee, 
Jackie, how’d you ever — 

JACKIE: Grab the mop handle in the 
kitchen and come here. (Buppy 
goes, and returns with the mop handle. 
All this time Jacki® keeps his stance, 
bat upraised.) 

Buppy: O.K. 

JACKIE: Stand there. If he moves, let 
him have it. 

Buppy: O.K. (He hits the man on the 
head.) 


What’s 


Jackie: Hey! I said if he moves. 

Buppy: Didn’t he? 

JACKIE: No. 

Buppy: Oh. 

Jackie: I wonder how long it’ll take 
‘em to get here? 

Buppy: Who? 

JACKIE (Bitingly): Santa Claus. 

Buppy: Go on. There isn’t any 
Santa — 


. JACKIE: The police, egg head! 


Buppy: Oh. Well, I read in the paper 
that they can get a police car to any 
spot in the city in one minute after 
they are called. 

Jackie: Their minute is up. 


Buppy: Listen! 

Jackie: Huh? 

Buppy: What was that? 

Jackie: What was what? 

Buppy: Didn’t you hear something? 
JACKIE: No. 

Buppy (Whispers): Maybe there’s 


another one. 

Jackie: Do you think — (Gets ahold of 
himself) Naw. (Buppy raises the 
handle as if to strike again) Uh, uh! 

Buppy: I thought. Gee, you — 

JACKIE: Listen. 

Buppy: What? 

JACKIE: Car. 

Buppy: Cops! 

Jackie: Yeah. 

Buppy: Oh boy. Cops and robbers. 

Jackie: Go to the door. (Buppy does, 
hollering loudly.) 

Buppy: In here. Bring your gats. 
(Two POLICEMEN enter.) 

Ist PouiceMan: Say, Garrety, they 
have got one. 

2ND PoLicEMAN: So they have. 

lst PoticeMaNn: I wonder if this is the 
guy we’ve been looking for, (JACKIE 
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still stands with bat raised. A Rr- 
PORTER and a CAMERA MAN enter.) 

Reporter: Hi, Garrety, hi, Mike. A 
stiff? 

2np PoLicEMAN: Naw. (70 JACKIE) 
You can put your club down, sonny. 

CAMERAMAN: Hold it a minute, son. 
(Buppy leaps in and strikes a pose 
also.) 

Buppy: Are we going to be in the 
papers? 

REPORTER: Yup. What’s the story, 
kid? 

JACKIE (Putting bat down): Well, I — 
he — 

Buppy (Quickly): Jackie heard him 
come in and socked him with the 
bat. Then he called me and I called 
the police. Then the burglar got up 
and started — 

JacKIE: Buddy! (Moruer and FatHer 
are seen passing the windows. They 
burst in.) 

MorHeER: Oh, that is the police. My 
poor babies! 

faTHER: Now, Clara. 

Moraer (Running to Buppy): Where’s 
the baby? Are you all right? (Seeing 


the figure on the floor) Oh! 

Ist PoLicEMAN: Everything’s under 
control, Ma’am. Your son caught 
him all right, and a good job he did 
too, it looks like. I don’t think he’ll 
come to for some time. 

MoruEer: My brave boy. (JACKIE 
squares his shoulders. The REPORTER 
goes to him. They talk.) 

Buppy: I helped, too. (FaTHER pats 
his head.) 

lst PoLicEMAN: Roll him over, Gar- 
rety, and we’ll get him out of here. 

2nD PoticeMaN: O.K., Mike. (The fig- 
ure groans as they move him. MoTHER 
looks and screams.) 

Moruer: Oh! 

FaTHER: Why! It’s Uncle Pete! 

2nD PoLIcEMAN: Huh? 

ist PoticeMan: Ye Gods! 

REPORTER: What a story! 

Buppy (Looking at mop handle): Oh, 
oh. 

JACKIE: O-0-0-0-h. (He faints.) 

CameRA Man: Hold it! (Quick cur- 
tain.) 


THE END 
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A Fountain for a Duke 


by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 
GALILEO GALILEI, scientist and inventor 
EVANGELISTA TORRICELLI, physicist 
Fiuipp1, Grand Duke of Tuscany 
GIvLIA, his niece 
TonlIA, @ woman servant 


SCENE 1 

Time: About 1642. 

Sertine: A piazza of the Villa Arcetri, 
Florence, Italy. 

At Rise: GALILEO is seated in a large 
chair stuffed with cushions. His hands 
lying on the arm of the chair are 
trembling. A rug covers his lap, legs 
and feet. TORRICELLI is seated on a 
stool near him. 

GauiLeo (Dictating): The science of 
pendulums began to interest me 
years ago when I observed that the 
lamp hanging from the ceiling of the 
cathedral in Pisa appeared to be 
oscillating around the hook to which 
it was hung. (He passes a hand that 
appears to be stiff wearily across his 
forehead) No more, today, Evangel- 
ista. (TorRIcELLI lays the quill pen 
with which he has been writing on the 
table.) 

TorricELuI: I will lower the awning, 
Magister. Perhaps you can sleep. 
Ga.iLz0: I do not wish to sleep. Admit 
all the sunshine there is. I have a dis- 

agreeable duty to perform. 

TorRIcELLI (Rising quickly to his feet): 


I have implored you, Magister, to 
leave all unpleasant tasks to me! 
(GALILEO motions him to be seated.) 


GauiLeo (Smiling): It is only I who 


will tell you, Evangelista, that you 
must leave me. You must return to 
Rome immediately, and resume your 
studies in the College of Science 
there. (TORRICELLI appears to be 
greatly disturbed.) 


Torricetui: I will not leave you, 


Magister, until you have finished 
dictating this book to me! 


GauiLeo: Do not try to argue the sub- 


ject! For you to remain here as my 
amanuensis is too great a sacrifice on 
your part for me to accept. (He 
closes his eyes and leans his head 
against the back of the chair) You 
must go; and speedily. 


TorRIcELLI: I must call your attention 


to the fact, Magister, that hour by 
hour, I gain more knowledge from 
your dictation of this book than I 
could obtain anywhere else in the 
world! (GALILEO begins drumming on 
the table with an half-paralyzed hand.) 


Ga.iLeo: The truth is you are unwill- 


ing to leave me with my last book 
unfinished. You forget Ihave another 
disciple — that Viviani can complete 
the task you have begun. (He opens 
his eyes, and sits up in his chair.) 


TorriIcELLI: Viviani is a loyal friend 


and a famous scholar, but not even 
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he knows when he can be released 
from his duties at the University of 
Pisa. (GALILEO drums on the table 
more excitedly.) 

JALILEO: That is enough, Evangelista! 
You must return to Rome! You are 
wasting precious time here! The 
merest scrivener — any clerk — can 
do for me what you are doing! 

ToRRICELLI (Taking up the folio in 
which he has been writing, and the 
pens): Scholars all over the world 
are waiting for your work on 
pendulums as regulators of clock- 
work. (Smiling) Do not count on 
getting rid of me until the last word 
of the book has been dictated. 

JALILEO (Pleadingly): But on account 
of your published dissertations, Con- 
cerning Motion and Problems of 
Geometry, you could doubtless obtain 
a professorship in the College of 
Rome. 

ToRRICELLI (Smiling, embarrassed): 
You force me to tell you, Magister, 
Benedetto Castelli offered me a lec- 
tureship in mathematics which I 
could not accept. I wished to come 
to you. 

GaLILEO (Surprised): Castelli — the 
governor of the College! (Reproach- 
fully) How could you do that? 

ToRRICELLI (Boldly): I read your book 
on the new physics and straightway 
determined to learn what was in 
your next work before it reached the 
thinking world! (He begins to back 
away, to the right) So, I came to you. 

GatiLEo (Shaking his head, but show- 
ing signs of gratification): Foolish 
youth you are! You could have ac- 
cepted a post of honor and read my 
book at the same time. 
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TORRICELLI (Stopping): I had yet 
another motive in not getting myself 
fixed as a teacher in the College of 
Rome. 

GauiLeo (Eagerly): What could that 
be? 

ToRRIcELLI (In a low voice, as if he 
were confessing a fault): I would 
rather be associated with the Flor- 
entine Academy of Sciences. I want 
to experiment — 

GauiLeo (Highly gratified): You recog- 
nize that I made the Florentine 
Academy a center for research — to 
establish truth by experiment? 

TorRIcELLI: Yes, Magister. 

Ga.iLeo: And more than anything you 
wish to be associated with the Flor- 
entine Academy of Sciences? 

ToORRICELLI: Yes, Magister. (GALILEO 
leans forward. His face is distorted 
by his emotions.) 

GauiLeo: Then flee this house as if I 
were a plague! Because I proved 
with the telescope I invented that 
the planets travel around the sun, 
my name is stricken from the faculty 
roll of the Florentine Academy even 
though they retain my books as 
texts and accept my principle of re- 
search! The Inquisition has branded 
me as a heretic. My friends — even 
my amanuensis — are suspect. That 
is why I sent Viviani away and why 
I will not permit him to return. Go, 
before it is generally known you are 
here. After a while you can return, 
and realize your dream. 

ToRRICELLI (Smiling): I will not go 
today, nor tomorrow, Magister. (He 
turns, and walks to the right, carrying 
the folio and pens with him.) 

GauiLEo (Raising his voice): Do not 








think the Archbishop will say a good 
word for you even though he enjoys 
discussing science with you! 

TORRICELLI (Looking back, smiling): I 
had not counted on his making open 
acknowledgment of our friendship. 
He is fully aware of his responsibil- 
ities as a clergyman. (Tonia entering 
from the right, curtsies and smiles at 
him.) 

GALILEO (7'0 himself): And my erst- 
while warm friend Filippi, Arch- 
duke of Tuscany, has not darkened 
my doors for half a year! 

Tonia (Pausing to take a dead leaf off a 
plant): A carriage is approaching the 
entrance to the park, Signore. (Tor- 
RICELLI stops. He throws an anxious 
look toward GALILEO.) 

GALILEO (Apparently with little inter- 
est): Whose carriage, Tonia? (The 
woman hurries to the piazza railing, 
and looks down.) 

Tonia: It has passed the gatehouse 
without stopping, Signore. 

GaLILEo: What carriage would pass 
the gatehouse without stopping? 
Look again, Tonia. 

Ton1a: The curtains are drawn, but it 
is the grand ducal carriage. 

ToRRICELLI: Shall I take my leave, 
Magister? Or may I remain? 

GALILEO (Smiling easily): Please your- 
self. Filippi is a fair-weather friend, 
but he is no spy. He will not report 
seeing you here. (TORRICELLI throws 
back his head, and begins walking 
toward the table.) 

Tonia (Straightening the cushions on 
the benches): It is a good thing I had 
you put on your new cap and slip- 
pers this morning, Signore. (She 
snatches the rug off his knees which 





are covered with his scholar’s gown) | 
will fetch you a clean robe. (She dis- 
appears on a run at right.) 

ToRRICELLI (Uneasy. Looking about); 
Would it not be appropriate to re- 
ceive His Grace in the reception 
room? 

GALILEo (Sadly): This is better. Filippi 
and I will quarrel, and his foolish 
words can be better borne in the sun- 
shine. 

Grutia (Off stage): Do not trouble 
yourself, Tonia! How could I lose my 
way in the Villa Arcetri! (Tor- 
RICELLI disappears at left. Growia 
appears at right carrying a brighi 
shawl which she tosses on the table in 
front of GALILEO.) 

Grou: My profound and affectionate 
respects, Maestro! It is to be hoped 
your fingers have grown limber 
again! (She looks about) Where is 
your violin? Shall we play duets? | 
have brought my instrument. 

GaLILEO (Smiling and shaking his 
head): I am past fiddling, Contessa. 
(She lays the robe gently over his knees, 
and tucks it behind his legs.) 

Gruuia (Seating herself on the bench 
ToORRICELLI has vacated): Can you 
not induce Evangelista to learn to 
play your violin? Viviani is not such 
good company as he! 

TorRICELLI: Evangelista has love for 
music, but no time to study it. 

Grou: I did not come to talk of him— 
this time. What I desire you to know 
is that my uncle has been traveling 
in Germany, in France and in Eng 
land. Everywhere in those countries 
they speak of you as the incom 
parable Galileo. They hail you as the 
greatest of the astronomers, and as 
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philosopher. They honor you as the 
inventor of the thermometer and the 
telescope. To the world you are the 
great man of Italy. Filippi, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, at last has the 
grace to be ashamed that you are 
without apparent honor in your own 
country. He is angry with himself 
for having quarreled with you. 

GALILEO: That is forgotten, Contessa. 

Gruuia: He is visiting you tomorrow — 

i to make amends. 

GALILEO: He is welcome, but there are 
no amends he can make — now. 

Gruuia: He will also confer an honor 
on you — with an annual honorarium 
attached. 

JALILEO: I have sufficient money to 
meet my needs. All I want is solitude 
to do my work. (Bitterly) The In- 
quisition has seen to it that I am 
neither distracted by travel, nor 
molested by neighbors. I am re- 
strained from leaving this villa. 

Gruuia: He will appoint you his mathe- 
matician and philosopher extra- 
ordinary. (She lowers her voice, and 
leans toward him) For the sake of 
Evangelista you will not refuse the 
honor. 

GALILEO: An empty one. 

Grutia: Not quite empty. Filippi will 
ask you to find a way to bring water 
to the roof of his pavilion. He wants 
a fountain installed there. (There is 
a moment of silence during which 
GauiLEo’s face is as blank as if it 
were a mask.) 


GauiLEo: Is your uncle still the good 


angel of the Florentine Academy of 
Sciences? 


Grouia (Smiling sarcastically): He is 


its archangel. Do you wish him to 
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insult the Inquisition and reinstate 
you? But say the word, and he will 
do it. 

GALILEO: I want nothing but to be let 
alone so I can finish my book on the 
pendulum. (Gruuta rises to her feet.) 

Gru: He must not know I have pre- 
pared you for his visit. 

GALILEO: By no means. Will you favor 
me by ringing the bell? (She is about 
to take hold of the pull on the right) 
The other one. (She jerks the strip of 
imitation tapestry.) 

Grouia: Can you express surprise and 
pleasure when he offers you the half- 
empty honor? 

GALILEO (Smiling slyly): I shall be 
astounded and delighted, Contessa! 

Giuuia: If you were not old and a 
scientist I would move heaven and 
earth to make you a reigning prince, 
Maestro! If only other men were — 
so — so disposed to please! 

GaLiLeo (Teasingly): What man, Con- 
tessa? (ToRRICELLI carrying the folio 
and the pens enters at left.) 

Gruuia (Surprised): Evangelista! (A 
swift look of annoyance crosses his 
face. He bows and smiles frigidly) I 
thought — they told me at the Uffizi 
Gallery you had returned to Rome! 
I went to Rome; and the College 
thinks you are traveling! 

TORRICELLI: My work with the Mag- 
ister is not yet finished. 

Grut1a: How could you forego the 
pleasure of seeing the pictures at the 
Uffizi? (Torricetii looks appeal- 
ingly at Gauiteo) I hunted you 
there. 

GaLILEO: I have been an exacting 
master, Contessa. My amanuensis 
has not a single hour for diversion. 


Giutia: But — serving as copyist 
here. . . . I was told in Rome Evan- 
gelista was offered a lectureship in 
the College of Scientists and it was 
understood he was preparing himself 
for that office! (GALILEO lowers his 
head. He looks at her from under his 
bushy eyebrows and jutting forehead.) 

GALILEO: Can you understand his pre- 
ferring a fellowship in the Florentine 
Academy of Sciences — and his re- 
maining with me to prepare himself 
for it? (Grout raises her eyebrows in 
surprise.) 

Gru ia: So that is it! Now will Filippi 
de Medici have an opportunity to 
make actual amends! (She turns to 
TorRRICELLI) Tomorrow is Thursday. 
Will you be feasting your eyes on the 
pictures in the Uffizi, as before? 

TorRIcELLI (Bowing): I shall be busy 
here taking the dictation of the 
Magister, Contessa. I regret — 

Grouuia (Lightly): It doesn’t matter. I 
only wanted to know whether or not 
you would be here. (She starts to 
walk toward the door.) 

GALILEO (With his tongue in his cheek): 
Ring for Tonia, Evangelista. She 
will conduct the Contessa to her car- 
riage. 

Gruuia (Smiling sweetly to TORRICELLI) : 
Rather, walk with me through the 
garden to my carriage. Will you? 

TorRIcELLI (Bowing): It will be my 
pleasure. (They leave at right.) 

GALILEO (Sitting up in his chair and 
drumming lightly on the table with 
both hands): A daughter of kings. . . . 
She is beautiful. At times her heart 
is truly kind. . . . But she has de 
Medici blood in her veins. . . She 


rides over all obstacles to gain her 


ends. .. . All men who are young are 


afraid of her. . . . Poor Giulia! (He 
slumps in his chair) I shall play her 
game —in behalf of Evangelista. 
(Fast curtain.) 


CURTAIN 
* * * 


ScENE 2 

Time: The next afternoon. 

Settrine: The same as in Scene 1. 

At Rise: GALILEO is seated in his wheel 
chair, in front of the table, nearer the 
center of the room. FILipPI ts entering 
at the left. 

Fiurpp1: The mountain comes to Mo- 
hammed, my friend. 

GaLILeo: My legs no longer serve me, 
Your Grace. Be seated. (Frurpp1 
takes a chair.) 

Fiuippr: Your air up here is delicious. 
(He looks about and sniffs) It is tonic. 
(There is an awkward pause.) 

GALILEO (Smiling easily): The object 
of your visit? (Frurepr pulls himself 
together.) 

Fiuipr1: My purpose in coming — oh, 
yes! I have wrenched from our 
puppet administrators permission to 
appoint you my personal mathe- 
matician and philosopher. There go 
with it a gratuity and duties. 

GALILEO: Duties? I have turned over 
all my duties except dictation to my 
new amanuensis. 

Fiuiprt: Viviani. . . . He fiddles. 

GaLILeo: So did I. But Viviani is in 
Pisa. My new amanuensis is a scien- 
tist after my own heart. What is the 
duty I will turn over to him? (Fruipr! 
jumps to his feet.) 

Fiuierr: I must have a fountain on the 
roof of my pavilion. You should re- 
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call it. It is approached through an 
avenue of cypress trees like green 
spires — (GALILEO turns his head 
and looks at a picture hanging on the 
wall behind him.) 

GALILEO: How could I forget your 
famous pleasure dome? Did I not 
paint a picture of it when it was 
new? (Fruippt laughs, gratified.) 

Fiurppr (Throwing a glance at the pic- 
ture): Of course! There it hangs! 
(He seats himself) To bring water to 
the roof of my pavilion, I had a lift 
pump sent me from Heidelberg, but 
no mechanic in Florence can make it 
work. 

GALILEO: A lift pump come all the way 
from Germany! 

Fruippr: They are famous throughout 
the world —those Heidelberg lift 
pumps. But mine will bring water 
only alittle higher than the basement 
floor of my pavilion. It gurgles and 
hisses halfway to the ceiling, and 
stops there. 

GALILEO: My new amanuensis will 
bring the water to your roof. 

Frurppt: I have come to request you to 
return with me to the grand ducal 
palace. There is no danger of your 
being arrested for leaving this villa 
even though it is virtually your 
prison. My mathematician extra- 
ordinary bringing water to the roof 
of my pavilion is a far different mat- 
ter from a member of the faculty of 
the Florentine Academy of Sciences 
exposing ignorant peasants to heret- 
ical doctrines. 


GALILEO (Smiling grimly): Heretical 


doctrines. ... Any shepherd on your 
Tusean hills — like the herdsmen of 
old — will see that the earth tra- 
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verses a fixed path among the stars, 
and that the other planets precede or 
follow it around the sun. How can 
fact be heresy? 

Fiuirrr: I am determined to break the 
power of the Inquisition, Galileo. 

. Still my own eyes tell me that the 
sun rises and sets. 

GALILEO (Groaning): Um-m-m-m... . 
How long will ignorance cause a 
Socrates to drink the hemlock! How 
often must Jesus be nailed to the 
rod, Filippi de Medici? (He gasps for 
breath.) 

Fruiprt (Springing to his feet): You are 
ill, Galileo! (He looks about for a bell 
pull) I must summon — (GALILEO 
raises his hand in protest.) 

GauiLe0: I am dying, Filippi. But call 
no servant. Ring the bell at the left 
and the young scientist who has 
taken over my work will answer. 
(Frurprt pulls the bell at the left.) 

Frurppt: Will he be able to bring water 
to the roof of my pavilion? 

Ga.iLeo: He will. 

Frurppr: If he does that he may ask 
what he will and I will favor him. 
(TorRIcELLI enters from the left.) 

GaLILeo: Filippi, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, this is Evangelista Tor- 
ricelli— a scientist who refused a 
chair in the College of Rome to ex- 
periment in physics under my di- 
rection. 

Frurpr1 (Cogitating): Torricelli. . . 
Evangelista Torricelli. . . Benedetto 
Castelli has mentioned your name, 
but I have heard it spoken in another 
connection, which I do not recall. 
(He turns to TorricELL1) Will you 
be able to bring water to the roof of 
my pavilion in the grand ducal park? 





TorRICELLI: I will, Your Grace. 

GaLiLeo: Fetch your latest invention, 
Evangelista. But before you leave 
us, study the painting on the wall 
back of me. The pavilion where the 
fountain is to be placed is in the 
foreground. 

TorRIcELLI: I am familiar with the 
picture, Magister. (He leaves the 
stage at left.) 

Fiuirpt: It is strange that I cannot re- 
call who — beside the director of the 
College of Rome — has mentioned 
the Torricelli name to me. 

GaL.iLeo: He will use his new invention 
to prove to you your German lift 
pump, if placed in a valley, will fill 
the trough for your oxen and dogs, 
and quench the thirst of your vine 
dressers; but it will of itself never 
make a fountain flow on the roof of 
your pavilion. 

Frurprr: I had rather see an invention 
that would raise the water to that 
height. (ToRRICELLI enters at left with 
an apparatus on a tray.) 

Ga.iLeo (Jn a low tone): Give heed to 
his demonstration and you will have 
your fountain. (TORRICELLI places 
the tray on the table.) 

Frurpr1 (Seating himself close to it): 
What have you here? 

TORRICELLI: This tube which is marked 
with thirty-six bands, one inch apart, 
is glass sealed at its lower end. It is 
filled with quicksilver and open at 
the other end. (He takes the stopper 
out of a crockery bottle and pours 
mercury into an evaporating dish) I 
am placing my finger over the open 
end of the tube so that no quicksilver 
will be lost as I plunge it into the 
fluid metal in the bowl — so. While 


I fasten the tube to its support, will 
you note what happens to the quick- 
silver in both places? 

Frurrrt: It has fallen in the tube and 
risen in the bowl. 

TorriceELui: To what point has it 
fallen? 

Frurrrr: To the thirty inch mark. But 
what has that to do with my foun- 
tain? 

ToRRICELLI: I cannot bring a well of 
water onto Magister’s piazza. But I 
bring quicksilver which is thirteen 
and one half times as heavy as 
water. You have seen here that the 
pressure of one atmosphere will sup- 
port a column of quicksilver thirty 
inches high. A simple process in 
arithmetic will demonstrate that air 
pressing on the water in a well will 
support a column of water thirty- 
four feet high, and no more. 

Fiurppi: The roof of my pavilion can- 
not be lowered. 

TORRECILLI: It need not be. (He goes 
to the painting of the ducal garden and 
takes it down. He lays it on Fruippi’s 
knee) Imagine a fountain tossing a 
crystal ball thrice as high as you are, 
a fountain on the roof of your 
pavilion. 

Fiurepr: That is my dream. But what 
will raise water so high? 

TorricELtui: A force pump. I will 
demonstrate — 

Fiuipp1: Name it; but do not demon- 
strate it! Where can I procure a 
force pump? 

TorRIcELLI: | will have one made, but 
it discharges water in spurts. We 
must build a water tower high above 
the pavilion. 

Fruipp1 (Jumping to his feet): 1 will 
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have no unsightly tank appearing 
among the trees of the ducal park! 

TORRICELLI (Smiling): Look, Your 
arace, at the picture. I have already 
placed the water tower. It keeps 
your fountain playing every day, all 
day. Is it unsightly? (Grouia ap- 
pears at right.) 

Fiurppr (Smiling): Where have you 
hidden it? (GALILEO discovers 
GIULIA. ) 

TORRICELLI: It is concealed in a cleft 
of the rock on the mountain behind 
the pavilion and a buried pipe 
brings water from it to the marble 
fountain. 

FruipP1: You have placed me deeply in 
your debt, Evangelista Torricelli. 

TORRICELLI: Permit me to disagree 
with Your Grace. It is a pleasure to 
demonstrate the use of my barom- 
eter. (Fiuippi smiles wryly.) 

Frurpr1: Of what use is it except to 
prove that my lift pump will give 
drink to men and cattle, but will not 
maintain my fountain? 

TorricE.1t: If I take my barometer to 
the top of a high mountain the quick- 
silver will fall still lower in the tube— 
(Fruippr raises his hand to stop him.) 

Fiurppr: I see! That is because the 
thinner air presses less heavily on 
the metal in the bowl. A barometer 
could measure the height of a moun- 
tain! 

TorricELLi: The air of an approaching 
storm grows lighter and lighter. And 
for that reason, mariners will find 
my invention useful. 

Fitrppt: And if — as the seers predict— 
men will some day ride the air in 
ships with wings — (Gruw1a laughs 
boisterously. Frurppi turning quickly, 
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discovers her. He frowns.) 

Gru 1a: Bravo! Evangelista Torricelli, 
you have proven yourself to be a 
teacher, par excellence! (Frurppi’s 
angry expression changes to a smile) 
You have instructed a de Medici! 

Frurprr (7o GaurLEo): I recall now 
where I heard the name Evangelista 
Torricelli except on the tongue of 
Benedetto Castelli. The Contessa 
spoke of him. 

ToRRICELLI: Will the Contessa be kind 
enough to seat herself? (He pushes a 
chair toward her. Gruuta strides up 
to her uncle.) 

Gru1a: You may also recall I strongly 
urged that Evangelista Torricelli be 
offered the chair of natural philoso- 
phy that will presently be vacated 
at the Florentine Academy of 
Sciences. (Fiurpp1 turns to Tor- 
RICELLI.) 

Frurpr1: Would your election to that 
honor discharge my debt to you? 

TORRICELLI: Be assured you owe me 
nothing, Your Grace. 

Fiurprr1: But the building of the force 
pump — the concealing of the water 
tower! 

TorRRICELLI: I have always wanted to 
build a force pump, and I knew the 
measurements of the chasm in the 
side of the mountain back of the 
pavilion. A visible water tower 
would be hideous! (Frurppi turns to 
GALILEO.) 

Fiuirrr: Will you state that the ap- 
pointment the Contessa urges would 
serve the best interests of the 
Academy, Maestro? 

GauiLeo: Evangelista Torricelli would 
fill the chair of natural philosophy 
with distinction! 





Fiurppi (Turning to ToRRIcELLI): How 
soon could you undertake that re- 
sponsibility? (He takes up the picture 
of the ducal garden and looks at it.) 

ToORRICELLI: When the last word of the 
Magister’s work on pendulums has 
been dictated. (He goes to GALILEO 
who has raised his hands in protest.) 

GauiLEo: There need be no delay on 
my account! 

TorRIcELLI: But the plans for the 
force pump will be drawn today, 
Your Grace. 

Frurrri (Laying the painting on the 
table): The matter of the election is 
settled. (He turns to TorRIcELLI) An 
official confirmation will not be de- 
layed longer than a week. GALILEO’s 
head falls on his chest.) 

Gruuia (Walking toward GALILEo): I 
congratulate the Florentine Academy 
of Sciences! (She lays her hand on 
GALILEO’s arm) We will see that 
Viviani returns to you before this 
other disciple of yours leaves you. I 
beg you to grant Viviani the use of 
your fiddle. He is the best of com- 


pany, and we shall play duets for 
you! (She straightens the robe lying 
over GALILEO’s knees. TORRICELLI 
stands with his eyes on GALILEO.) 

Frurprr: A good day’s work, Maestro! 
(He strolls to the piazza railing and 
looks down) Give one of my footmen 
leave to ride your horse, Contessa, 
and accept a seat in my coach. 
(TorRIcELLI reaching blindly for the 
painting, picks it up.) 

Gruia: Not today, Uncle! I have need 
of a gallop through the hills! 
(Fiurpri shrugs. GALILEO raises his 
head. He looks at TorricE.11.) 

TorRIcELLI (Jn distress, to GALILEO): 
What shall I say to you — to them? 

GALILEO (Trying to smile): Nothing. 
Hang the painting on the wall. 
(ToRRICELLI walks toward the wall. 
Gruia, smiling, waves farewell to 
GALILEO. Fruippi gravely bows to him 
with his hands laid over his heart. 
Fast curtain.) 


THE END 


— 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Broom Market Day 


by Lida Lisle Greene 


Characters 

Tosias CROWDER or GRANTHER, who 
tries out ancient spells on his brooms 

Marait Crowper, who keeps house for 
her grandfather 

PARSON WITTLEBY, who wants a hearth 
broom and buys a hobby-horse broom 

NicHoLas Wortay, who wants a hobby- 
horse and buys a hearth broom 

DaME Dickens, who wants a “riding” 
broom and buys a scare-crow 

DaME Wortnay, who wants a little time 
to worry in peace 

ELDER Snow, who likes a good witch 
hunt 

DaME Snow, who knows a witch when 
she sees one 

Town CRIER 

SertinG: The broom maker’s cottage on 
Broom Market Day. 

Ar Rise: GRANTHER is seated on a stool 
stitching on the last broom. Marat 
briskly dusts mugs and plates, stand- 
ing on tip-toe to reach them. As she 
works she chants. 

MaroIrT: 

Broom market day! Broom market 
day! 

Come one! Come all! 

From hearth and stall! 

Come, buy our brooms today. 

GRANTHER (Repeating) : “Lover’s knot, 
sailor’s knot...” 

Marait (Brushing up hearth): If you 
are not away before the buyers 
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come, Granther, it will be the same 
as always. 

GRANTHER (Scratching head): What 
knot comes next? 

Mareit: Dame Pennyroyal will say 
her husband is ailing again and you 
will pick out the finest broom and 
(Demonstrating) give it to her with a 
bow. “Not a farthing! Not a farthing, 
good Mistress!” (Shakes finger at 
GRANTHER) And you with no linen 
fit for wearing on the Sabbath. 

GRANTHER (Sadly): I’ve forgotten the 
spell for the witch’s broom. 

MaraitT: Spell? (Sits down on hearth 
suddenly and stares at GRANTHER) 
Witch’s broom? 

GRANTHER: There are spells to be 
woven into the making of every sort 
of broom, my child. I’ve not told you 
before since you are only a lass and 
need never learn the secrets of the 
trade. Ours came from the first 
Crowder, master broom maker for 
King Arthur in the days of the great 
Merlin. 

Mareit (Severely): This is the seven- 
teenth century, Granther. What 
would Parson Wittleby say? 

GRANTHER: What, indeed! He could 
preach a year of sermons on this one 
broom. (Repeating) 

Wood of yew 
Twisted and torn, 
Straw of midnight 








Cut in moon’s dark, 
Stitched with thread 
From blind man’s shroud. 


Tie with lover’s knot! 
Tie with sailor’s knot! 
 —— 


There! I’ve forgotten the rest. 

Marair (Touching brooms timidly): 
What will the spells do to the brooms, 
Granther? 

GRANTHER: Eh? Spells? Mark you, for 
six generations no Crowder has used 
the spells to make selling brooms but 
tis said if a person buys a magic 
broom ‘twill serve only the work 
and not the master. 

Marait (With scare-crow broom): Then 
the scare-crow broom can only 
frighten birds from the fields. 

GRANTHER: So ’tis said. 

Marait (Picking up hearth broom): 
And the hearth broom .. . 

GRANTHER (Chuckling): Can never 
beat the scullery maid. 

Mareit: Suppose the spells work, 
Granther? (Shivering) Suppose Par- 
son Wittleby bought the witch’s 
broom? 

GRANTHER: Fiddle-dee-dee! What spell 
would dare work on the Parson. 

Marair: But, Granther, if it did work 
— if someone were whisked away on 
the witch’s broom the town council 
would h-hang you. 

GRANTHER: Hang? . . . Hangman’s 
knot! . . . (Set to work on the broom) 
... The last knot of the spell. Thank 
you, my child. (Sets finished broom 
on floor) Done! I'll warrant no 
stouter flying broom ever was made 
by a Crowder. 


Mareir (Picks up broom gingerly): 
There’s a look of mischief about it. 
It’s not to be trusted, Granther. 
(Carries it to alcove) Now! Stay out 
of sight. 

Town Crier (Far away): Seven o’ the 
clock and a fair-r-r morning! 

Marait (Returns with coat, broad- 
brimmed hat and white parcel): Into 
your walking coat, Granther. 

GRANTHER (Putting on coat): Hadn’t I 
best stay and help with the broom 
selling, Margit? 

MareitT: So you may give away your 
summer’s work? No! (Gives him white 
parcel) Here’s bread and cheese for 
your eating. 

GRANTHER (Starting toward door): 
Thank you, my child. 

Marat (Looking around at the brooms): 
They'll not do any mischief, will 
they, Granther? 

GRANTHER (Heartily): Not a mischief 
among them, I’ll warrant. Spells, 
like men, get old and worn out. 
You'll have a nice quiet day, as al- 
ways, with a bit of gossip for spice. 
(At door, chuckling) Ah, but ’twould 
be a fine sight! 

Marair: A fine sight, Granther? 

GRANTHER: Parson on the witch’s 
broom, his coat tails flying (Gestur- 
ing) behind. (Exit Top1as CROWDER) 

Marait: Granther! (Marerr turns 
back and begins to straighten room. 
Puts brooms of one kind together, 
making a small verse as she does so.) 
Hobbyhorse brooms for school boys’ 

riding, 
Strong hearth brooms for house- 
wives’ tidying, 
Scarecrow brooms of willow switches, 
Spell-made brooms... . 
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(The witch’s broom falls down with a 
terrific thump. Marit jumps.) 

for night-borne witches. 
(Picks up broom and puts it back in 
alcove) Stay there, Broom. Don’t 
you dare get Granther into trouble. 

Town Crier (Far away): Broom 
market day at the Crowders! Broom 
market day! 

Parson WiTTrLesBy (Entering): Mistress 
Margit. 

Marat (Curtsey): Parson Wittleby. 

PaRSON WITTLEBY: I want a hearth 
broom for my study. (The witch's 
broom falls down and Marat scuttles 
to put it back. She keeps glancing at 
the alcove apprehensively. Parson 
looks over all the brooms and selects 
one of the hobbyhorse variety.) The 
price of this one, Mistress Margit? 

MaraiT: One pence, your reverence. 
(Shows him real hearth broom) Here 
is a better broom, Parson Wittleby. 
It is stronger and costs but a penny 
more. 

PaRsON WiTTLeBy: “A penny saved is 
@ penny earned.” 

Marait: This will outlast the other 
two times over. 

Parson WitrLeBy: Margit Crowder, 
you are exhibiting a marked stub- 
bornness of mind. It is unbecoming 
in one of your tender years. 

Mareit: I know, Parson Wittleby, 
but... 

Parson WITTLEBY: The one penny 
broom, if you please, Mistress Mar- 
git. (Gives her coin.) 

Marair (Putting penny in pocket): 
Thank you, your reverence. (The 


there! (Finds himself astride the 
broom) Ahem! Odd! Very odd, in- 
deed! (The broom leads the PARSON 
about the room. Slowly and then more 
rapidly. Finally, he is prancing like a 
school boy) Giddap! Giddap, Dob- 
bin! (Strikes at broom with imaginary 
whip) Faster, my good horse! Faster! 
(Exit.) 

Marat (Running to door): Parson 
Wittleby! (Turns, weeping, to fire- 
place. Sits on three-legged stool) O 
Granther, they work. The spells 
work! (Enter NicnHotas Worray. 
He tiptoes toward Maratt and tickles 
her with broom straw.) 

Mareit (Jumps): Nicholas Worthy, 
what do you mean by spying like 
that? 

Nicuouas (Hopping on one foot): You 
wouldn’t have minded if you hadn’t 
been crying. 

Marait: Why aren’t you home tend- 
ing the cows like a proper boy? 

NicHotas (Hopping and looking at 
brooms): Who wants to be a proper 
boy? (Chants) 

Everybody works but Nicholas 
And he plays ’round all day. 

Marat: Well, what do you want, 
Nicholas Worthy? 

Nicuotas: A hobby-horse broom. 
(Holds out hand with several coins in 
it) Elder Snow gave me a six-pence 
and three pennies for finding his 
purse with the gold sovereigns in it. 


Maarait: That’s a great deal of money, 


Nicholas. Why don’t you go to 
Dame Goody’s shop and buy a fine 
kerchief for your mother? 


brush of the Parson’s broom begins Nicwowas: Because, Margit Crowder, I 


to wriggle about on the floor.) 


Parson WittLeBy: Whoa! Whoa, 
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want a hobby-horse broom. (Picks up 
hearth broom) Here, this one. (Gives 





Mareit coins. Broom begins to act 
strangely. It refuses to move when 
Nicuotas tres to ride it) This 
clumsy broom. (Tries tugging and 
pulling) I can’t even move it, Margit. 

Mareit (Takes broom and begins to 
sweep hearth): Push it like this, 
Nicholas. So-o-0. Very gently or you 
will raise a dust. (NicHoLas takes 
over, sweeping in silence.) 

NicuoLtas (Happily): This is good 
fun — more fun than hobby-horse 
riding. (Picks up straws and looks at 
Maret severely) What an untidy 
housekeeper. See! Three broom 
straws and a thimbleful of ashes on 
the hearth. (Continues sweeping 
toward door. Mareait follows after, 
clapping hands silently) I wonder if 
mother has swept the keeping room? 
(Exit Nicuouas sweeping) I so hope 
she hasn’t. (Marart stands at door, 
laughing.) 

Town Crier (Far away): Oyez, mes- 
dames. A broom for every fancy at 
Crowder’s today. (The witch’s broom 
falls. Marait runs to put it back.) 

Mareirt: O you witch of a broom! 

Dame Dickens (Entering): Were you 
speaking to me, Mistress? 

Mareait (Curtsey): No, indeed, Dame 
Dickens. 

Dame Dickens: ’Tis no matter. I’ve 
been called worse. Well, Miss, I want 
a broom for (Lowers voice) night 
work. 

Marait (Sympathetically): What a 
pity, Dame. So over busy you must 
sweep at night! 

Dame Dickens: Who said anything 
about sweeping at night? (Picks up 
large scare-crow broom) Here. I’ll take 
this. 


Marairt (Substituting a hearth broom): 
Let me show you a better one, Dame 
Dickens. 

Dame Dickens (Snapping): I’ve a 
good eye for a broom, Mistress 
Margit. This one is strong. It will 
stand a deal of hard riding. 

Marat (Puzzled): Riding? If it’s rid- 
ing that you want, Dame, here are 
the hobby-horse brooms for children. 

Dame Dickst.%s: Hobby-horse brooms! 
(Sputters) It’s enough to make a 
body give up the business what with 
the sleep one loses. (Puts scare-crow 
broom under arm) This is the broom 
I want. 

Marairt: It costs a sixpence, Mistress 
Dickens. 

Dame Dickens: Worth a silver shilling 
to Dickens any day. (Gives Mareit 
money. Broom begins to twist and 
turn, brush toward the ceiling) Upon 
my word, I’ve never seen a broom so 
lively before sundown. (Puts own 
hat on broom. Broom jerks along 
toward door) A shawl, now, would 
set you up in grand style. Come 
along, my hearty. 

Marair: Please take back the shilling, 
Dame. (Exit Dame Dickens) It’s a 
s-scare-crow broom. (Weeping) 
Granther, see what your spells have 
done. (Enter Dame WorrtxsY.) 

Dame Wortuy (Giving MaraiT a 
handkerchief): Wipe your eyes, child. 

Marait (Sobbing): D-do you w-want a 
b-broom, Dame Worthy. 

Dame Wortuy (Sitting): After my 
worrying’s done, Margit. 

Marat: Is anything wrong? 

Dame Wortay: Nicholas. 

Maret: Nicholas? 

Dame Worrtay: A boy as afraid of 
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honest work as a scalped man of an 
Indian, suddenly takes to sweeping 
and tidying. It must be a spell of 
sickness. (Witch broom falls down) 
That, my child, is as tempting a 
broom as ever I saw. 

Marat (Putting it back): It’s not for 
sale, Dame Worthy. 

DamME Wortay (Sighing): I don’t know 
that I’d forgive myself if Nicholas 
sickened with a sweeping fever. 
(Broom thumps down again. Dame 
Wortny picks it wp) A lifetime of 
wear in that, I’ll warrant. (Tries it 
out. Broom flies around the room) My, 
my! A light broom for all its weight. 
Worth a sixpence if it’s worth a 
penny. (Gives Marait money. Coin 
drops on floor.) 

MareiT: Please, Dame Worthy, it 
can’t be sold. It’s a prankish broom 
truly, and not to be trusted. 

Dame Wortuy (Broom held hori- 
zontally in hands): I’ve always had a 
mind for traveling, Margit. To 
Providence, perhaps, or New Am- 
sterdam village. (Broom tugs toward 
door) Flying would be pleasant, 
wouldn’t it? Very pleasant, indeed! 
(Exit Dame Wortuy and witch’s 
broom.) 

Marat (At doorway): Oh-h-h! (Re- 
enter PARSON WITTLEBY.) 

Parson Wittiesy: Ah! you have 
noticed it, too. 

Marat: Y-yes, Parson Wittleby. 

Parson WitTtTLeBy (Looking up at 
door): I don’t know when I’ve seen 
so large a bird. Very interesting. 
Very. It may, indeed, be the fabu- 
lous auk. (Turning into room) I'll not 
trouble you long, Mistress Margit. 
I just came back for more of the — 
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er — exercising brooms. 

Marait: How many, Parson? 

Parson: One for each of my sons — 
(Counting on fingers) — Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah. . . . Eleven and an 
extra one for myself. Twelve in all. 

Maret (Picking up brooms): Yes, 
your reverence. Twelve. 

Parson (At door): Of course, it may 
only be a great eagle. (Enter ELDER 
Snow and Dams Snow, breathlessly.) 

Evper Snow (Waggling his finger 
toward sky): Witchcraft, that’s what 
it is! 

Parson: Witchcraft? 

Dame Snow: Dame Worthy, up there 
cavorting with the swallows. (Mar- 
ait drops brooms. DamE Snow turns 
and glares.) 

Parson: Dame Worthy? (Polishes 
spectacles and looks again) Really? 
Marait: Let me explain, Parson 

Wittleby. 

Dame Snow: Explain? What is there 
to explain about riding on a broom. 
(Shrilly) In broad daylight, too. She 
should at least have had the decency 
to stay at home until midnight. 

Parson (Sadly): This must come to 
trial. 

Exper Snow: At once! (Severely) 
Ordinance seventeen of the village 
council: “Any person or persons seen 
riding a broom after nightfall, with 
or without a black cat for com- 
panions, shall be known as a witch 
and shall, forthwith, be punished by 
ducking, hanging or such measures 
as the selectmen shall devise . . .” 

Dame Snow (At door): She is turning 
back. The witch! 








Marait: Dame Worthy is not a witch. 
She is a good, kind woman. 

Parson: Leave these matters to your 
elders, my child. 

Dame Snow (Still looking up): Giddy 
as a swallow, I do declare. (Bump- 
ing and thumping outside. DamME 
Wortny enters with flushed face and 
untidy hair. She drags broom in and 
stands it by door. Straightens cap.) 

Dame Wortny: A good day to you, 
neighbors. 

DaME Snow: Hmmmph! 

Marat (Running to her): Oh, Dame 
Worthy, why did you come back? 
Dame Wortuy: The broom didn’t 
want to but I was very firm. Susan- 
nah’s braids, you know. They weren’t 
down when I left this morning and 

she’s very touchy about combing. 

Marait: Dame Worthy, they’re going 
to bring you to trial. 

Dame Wortny: Trial? 

Parson WittLesy: You have brought 
the grave charge of witching against 
yourself. 

Dame Wortay (Sits down suddenly on 
stool): Witching? (Enter Dame Dicx- 
ENS. Scare-crow now has carrot nose, 
corn silk hair and wears a shawl.) 

Dame Dickens: Witching, eh? 
(Thumps scare-crow against wall) 
Mind your manners, Hepzibah. 
(Turning) What’s this talk about 
witching? 

Dame Wortny: My broom sailed away 
with me, Mistress Dickens. (Weakly) 
I must be a witch. 

Dame Dickens: So, Dame Worthy, 
you’re a witch. How would you set 
about giving Elder Snow chilblains 
in December? 

Dame Wortuy (Sympathetically): Are 


you troubled with chilblains, Elder 
Snow? Tsk! Tsk! Turpentine mixed 
with alittle good lard isa fine remedy. 

Dame Dickens: What spell would you 
use to mildew Dame Snow’s fine 
madeira linen, Witch Worthy? 

Dame Snow: You! The tablecloth on 
the bayberry bush, last midsummer 
night! 

Dame Dickens: La! La! Mistress, you 
could never prove it. (To Parson) 
Parson, no Witchs’ Union in New 
England would take her (Pointing to 
Dame WortTxy) as apprentice. 

ELpER Snow: Mistress Dickens, she 
was seen riding a broom in broad 
daylight. 

Marair: Daylight? (Firmly) Then she 
isn’t a witch. 

Parson WitrLesy: Explain yourself, 
Margit Crowder. This is a serious 
matter. 

Maret: The town ordinance says: 
“‘Any person or persons seen riding a 
broom after nightfall . . .” Dear 
Mistress Worthy can’t be a witch. 

Dame Snow (Flouncing out): Well, I 
never! (Exit) 

Exper Snow (Stalking out): I shall 
have the ordinance amended. At 
once. (Exit.) 

Parson WittLtesy: You are not a 
witch, Dame Worthy? 

Dame Worthy: I — I don’t believe so. 

Parson Witr.esy: Then if you must 
ride (Softly) — an exercising broom 


is the thing! 

Mareit: Your brooms, Parson Wit- 
tleby. 

Parson WittLeBy: Ah, yes, the 


brooms. (Starts toward exit.) 
Marair: Twelve pence, Parson Wit- 
tleby. 
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Parson WiTrTLeBy: Ah, yes, twelve 
pence. (Pays Marait) Good day to 
you, Mistresses. (Bows. Exits.) 

Dame Wortay: Thank you, my child. 
Thank you, Dame Dickens. 

DaME Dickens: La! Haven’t had so 
much fun since I mildewed Gossip 
Snow’s tablecloth last summer. 
(Looks out door) A fine black crow, 
Hepzibah. Get along with you. 
(Catches up _ scare-crow) Margit 
Crowder, save all the scare-crow 
brooms for me. (Exit. From without) 
I’ve decided to give up witching. 
(Puts head around door) A body loses 
so much sleep. 

Dame Wortay (Goes to witch’s broom) : 
I can never take it home, Margit. 
’Twould turn me into a gadabout if 
not a witch. (Sighing) But I shall 
always remember how peaceful — 
how free it was up there above the 
tree tops, with the wind and the sun 
and the swallows for company. 
(Enter Nicnotas Wortuy, breath- 
less. He carries his broom.) 

NicHouas: Mother. 

Dame Wortny: Yes, Nicholas. 

NicHoLas Wortuy: Such fun! I’ve 
swept the hearth. I’ve swept the 
dooryard and the path to the milk 
house. What may I sweep now? 

Dame Worruy: With ten children 
about I think (Laughing) you might 
start on the hearth again. 

NicHotas: How nice to have ten 





children in the house, mother. I and 
my broom will never be done tidy- 
ing. 

Dame Wortuy: You may be ill, 
Nicholas, but (Patting his head) I 
shall not look for a remedy. (Bowing) 
A good day to you, Margit. 

Marat: A very good day to you both. 
(Exit Dame Wortuy and NIcHOLAS.) 

Town Crier (Far away): Have you 
bought your Crowder broom, Mis- 
tress? There’s none like them. (Still 
further away) None like them. 

Marait (7'0 witch’s broom): None like 
you, indeed, you wicked broom! 
(Shaking it) Try to put Granther in 
jail, will you? Try to witch good 
Dame Worthy? (Crossing to fire- 
place) I know what I’ll do with you. 
I'll burn you. I'll let you boil the 
kettle for Granther’s tea. (Puts 
broom against the fireplace. Bustles 
about filling kettle on hob. As she re- 
turns to fireplace she trips over witch’s 
broom. Other brooms tumble over. She 
sits there, astonished, holding Rettle 
high in air when GRANTHER re-enters.) 

GRANTHER: Well, my child, I can see 
you’ve had a nice quiet broom 
market day. 

Town Crier (Very far away): Broom 
market day! Broom market day!. . . 
(GRANTHER and Marairt look at each 
other and laugh.) 


THE END 


“ 





Spectal Edztion 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

Patsy, editor of “Neighborhood News”’ 

Cuuck, her brother, editor of “What's 
Up” 

SHaron |reporters on ‘Neighborhood 

JUNE News”’ 

HENRY 

KEN 

TaLBot, a budding poet, cousin of 
Patsy and Cuuck 

MILuicEentT, TaBor’s kid sister 

True: The present. 

Settinc: Patsy and Cuuck’s home. 
The stage is divided into three parts. 
Down the middle is a strip represent- 
ing a hallway in a large house. At the 
end, back, of the hall is a telephone. 
To the right of the hall is Patsy’s 
room, the office of ‘‘Neighborhood 
News” with a sign to that effect. To 
the left of the hall is Cuuck’s room, 
office of ‘“What’s Up,” also with a 
sign. 

At Rise: Patsy and Cuuck are alone 
in their rooms. Patsy is sighing over 
a stack of papers and account books. 
Cuuck is laboriously writing in long- 
hand. SHARON comes in from left 
wing, runs down hall and bursts into 
“Neighborhood News’ room. Patsy 
looks up expectantly. 

SHaron: Talk about news! If we can 
get our paper out this afternoon in- 
stead of tomorrow, we'll have a 
scoop. Providing your dear brother 


reporters on “‘What’s Up” 


(She nods in direction of “What's 
Up” office) doesn’t get the same idea! 

Patsy: What happened anyway? 

SHaron: Well, I saw your cousin, 
Millicent .. . 

Patsy: You couldn’t miss her — she’s 
as broad as she is long. 

SHaron: Millicent says that Talbot 
just got a letter that he won first 
prize in the county poetry contest, 
and he’s going to get a prize of ten 
dollars. Imagine! And he lives right 
in our block. 

Patsy: And he’s my cousin. Imagine! 
Ten dollars all at one time. 

Boru: Imagine! 

Suaron: And here we work our heads 
off on the “Neighborhood News” 
for about two cents an hour, if we’re 
lucky. What’d you and Chuck go 
and quarrel for anyway, Patsy? 
There wasn’t nearly as much work 
when we all had the paper together 
. .. before Chuck started one of his 
own. And it was more fun, and we 
made more money too. Nobody 
wants to subscribe to two papers. 

Patsy: Chuck always wants his own 
way. I guess I can be an editor as 
well as he can! Anyway, I think if 
people can’t get along together they 
better get along separately. Now 
look, Sharon, if we can dig up some 
of Talbot’s poems to print along 
with the contest news in a special 
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edition, I bet our circulation will 
zoom from 28 to at least 40. Do you 
have a copy of the prize poem? 

SHaRon: No. I asked Millicent, but she 
said she didn’t know where a copy 
was. And Talbot’s locked up in his 
room, writing. And, besides, Milli- 
cent wasn’t interested for less than 
an ice cream cone. 

Patsy: She wouldn’t be! Getting any- 
thing out of Millicent always eats up 
our profits. I’ll go ’phone and see 
what I can find out. (Patsy goes out 
into hall to telephone. SHARON sits at 
typewriter and pecks out the news 
story. Just as Patsy is asking for 
“1546, please,’””’ HENRY comes rush- 
ing along, from wings left, down hall, 
to “What's Up” office. With hardly a 
glance at Patsy, he bursts into 
CHucK’s room.) 

Henry: Guess what, Mr. Editor. 

Cruuck: What? 

Henry: I saw your cousin Millicent 
and, in return for my last stick of 
gum... I extracted a piece of news 
that will scoop our rival’s paper all 
hollow. Providing we can get our 
edition out this afternoon instead of 
tomorrow. (Patsy in the hall has 
been having difficulty getting her num- 
ber. Finally she has it.) 

Patsy: Is that you, Millicent? Hello. 
Is Talbot there? (Pause) Not even 
for your cousin? (Pause) Look, 
Millicent, this is important. Try to 
find some of your big brother’s 
poems lying around and bring them 
over to the office. We want to run a 
story about Talbot and the prize. 
(Pause) Sure . . . believe me, we'll 
make it worth your while. Mother 
baked chocolate gingersnaps this 
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morning. O.K. And hurry up! (Patsy 
goes back to her room, and plunges into 
work again, while SHARON continues 
to work at the typewriter. Cauck is 
much interested in what Henry is 
telling him.) 

Cuuck: What’s happened, anyway? 

Henry: Your cousin Talbot won first 
place in the county poetry contest. 

It means ten bucks. 

Cuuck: Ten bucks! Holy smoke, why 
doesn’t somebody around here write 
poetry? We could make a down pay- 
ment on a typewriter with ten 
bucks. 

Henry: We wouldn’t need a type- 
writer, Chuck, if you hadn’t gone 
and quarreled with Patsy. Now 
they’ve got the typewriter . . . and 
where do we come off? 

Cuuck: We’ve got the hektograph. 
Once we print a stencil we can turn 
out copies faster than they can. Why, 
they have to type at least four differ- 
ent sets of carbons to get enough 
copies. 

Henry: Yeh, but we have to print our 
whole stencil by hand. 

Cuucx: You get on to it after a while. 
Anyway, Patsy always wants to run 
things. If she thinks she’s such a good 
editor, she can prove it. I bet they 
haven’t got as many subscribers as 
we have. Look, Henry, did you bring 
a copy of Talbot’s poem to print in 
the special edition? 

Henry: No. Millicent didn’t have one. 
Besides, she wanted a popsickle be- 
fore she’d say another word. 

Cuuck: She would! We've got to get 
hold of Talbot’s poems. Write up 
what you know, Henry, while I 
make a ’phone call. (Starts for door 








and turns back) Say, if we’re going to 
run a special edition, we ought to 
put the “Neighborhood News” off 
the track. Write ’em a note, Henry, 
and we'll chuck it under their door 
this noon. Tell ’em that seeing to- 
morrow is press day, we'll lend them 
the hektograph for an hour if they'll 
lend us the typewriter. 

Henry (Grinning): That’ll fool them, 
all right. (Henry sits down and 
writes industriously. CHUCK goes out 
into the hall to telephone. SHARON and 
Patsy work quietly in their office. 
Just as Cuuck says, “1546, please”’ 
.. . JUNE comes down the hall, listens 
a minute, then goes into the ‘‘Neigh- 
borhood News’’ room.) 

JuNE: Hi! Chuck’s out in the hall call- 
ing up Talbot. 

Patsy: Oh! I bet he’s heard about the 
prize too. Heck! 

JUNE: What prize? 

Suaron: Talbot won ten dollars in 
that poetry contest. Do you know 
anything about the poem he sent in, 
June? 

JUNE: Sure. He read it to me before he 
sent it. 

Patsy and SHaron (Excited): He did! 
Can you remember it? What was it 
about? Oh, boy, what a scoop this’ll 
be. 

June: It was called something like 
“Man and the Atomic World”... 
only I don’t remember exactly. It 
was full of lots of big ideas. You 
know Talbot! 

SHARON (Dreamily): He’s wonderful. 

June: It started out about a couple of 
people who were in business but 
couldn’t get along together, and so 
they decided to split up and each 


start a business of their own and 
grab the other’s trade... 
Patsy: I suppose he meant the people 


were like countries. The United 
States and Russia, maybe. . . 

SHARON: Oh, sure. Talbot always 
means deep things. 

Patsy: What happened? 

JuNE: Well, just when they were at 
each other’s throats, a dove that was 
trained by an airplane pilot did some 
sky-writing with streamers above 
this town where the business men 
lived... 

SHARON: Isn’t that modern, though? 
Just like Talbot. 

June: The sky-writing said something 
like “Divide and Perish, Co-operate 
and Live,” only it was in poetry, of 
course. 

Patsy: That sounds like Talbot all 
right. Look, June, you write up 
what you just told us, and if we 
hurry we can get out a special edi- 
tion of our paper this afternoon be- 
fore “What’s Up” knows what’s up. 

JuNE: A special edition! You mean 
we'd have to type twenty-eight 
carbons this afternoon? It’s much 
more work than the hektograph, 
Patsy... 

Patsy: But think what it would do to 
our circulation. 

JunE: What’d you have to quarrel 
with Chuck for, anyway? Every- 
thing was easier when we all had the 
paper together, and more fun too. 

Patsy: We can run a paper just as well 
as they can. And when we get 
enough profits we’ll buy a hekto- 
graph of our own. Say, if we’re put- 
ting out a special edition, we ought 
to do something to keep our rivals 
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from knowing about it. Let’s write 
them a note and tell them that since 
tomorrow is press day we'll lend them 
the typewriter for an hour if they’ll 
lend us the hektograph. 


SHaron: Good! That'll put them off 


the track. We can stick the note 
under their door this noon. (The 
three girls get to work. CHucK mean- 
while has been having trouble getting 
his number. Henry is writing in the 
other office.) 


Cuuck (At phone): You mean to say, 


Millicent, that Talbot’s too busy to 
talk to his own cousin? Look, it 
ought to be worth a lot to you to 
have a special edition of our paper 
devoted to your brother. We want 
to print some of his poems. Can you 
get us some? (Pause) O.K. O.K. A 
double-deck ice cream cone... if 
you find some poems and bring them 
over pronto. Step on it! (Cauck 
hangs up, just as Ken comes in rather 
slowly and sorrowfully from wings left 
and down hall.) 


Cuuck: Hi, Ken. Did you get those 


society items? 


Ken: Yeh. 
Cuuck: What’s the matter? You look 


like a wet ostrich. (CHuck and Ken 
go into “What's Up’’ office.) 


Ken: Listen, Chuck, I don’t like to re- 


port society news, see? That’s girls’ 
stuff. I like to report baseball .. . 
and important things like that. You 
can get a sissy to be the society 
reporter — not me. 


Cuuck: But now that we’re a he-man’s 


outfit, we don’t have any sissies on 
our paper, Ken. You know that. 
They’re all over at the “Neighbor- 
hood News.” 
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Ken: Well, it was more fun before. . . 
when the girls did all the society and 
I did all the baseball. Heck, who 
cares if little Peggy Higgins had 
nine of her friends, aged 3 to 7, at a 
birthday party. Who cares? 

Cuuck: Write it up anyway. People 
like to see their names in print. 
We're getting out a special edition 
this afternoon. 

Ken: A special edition! What for? 

Cuuck: Because Talbot won ten dol- 
lars just for writing a poem. Talk 
about luck! Imagine getting ten 
dollars for that. 

Henry: Talbot’s full of ideas. I read 
some of his poems once . . . snitched 
his notebook when he wasn’t looking. 
He writes sonnets or something. 

Cuuck: What about? 

Henry: Oh, everything. Atom bombs 
and things like that. About the end 
of the world if people don’t get to- 
gether and cooperate. He’s real pro- 
fessional. Deep, too. And modern! 
Say, there’s no lilies and nightingales 
about the stuff Talbot writes. (Mr- 
LICENT comes in hall with a worn 
notebook. Looks first at one door, then 
at the other. Decides to knock on 
“Neighborhood News’’ door first.) 

Patsy (Answering MILLICENT’s knock): 
Who is it? 

Mituicent: Me. Millicent. Did you 
get the chocolate gingersnaps? 

Patsy: Good grief, I forgot. (Calls to 
MILuicENtT) Come in, Millicent. I’m 
going for the cookies right this 
minute. (Patsy leaves hurriedly, and 
MILLICENT comes in. She is younger 
than the others, is quite chunky, and 
always hungry. She clutches a worn 
black notebook.) 








—— ee 





SHaRon: Did you bring some of Tal- 
bot’s poems, Millicent? Let me see. 
Muuicent: Not till I see the cookies 

first. 

JuNE: It looks like an awful worn-out 
notebook. 

Mituicent: There are lots of poems in 
it that Talbot wrote. Real pretty 
ones . . . about lilies and nightingales 
and things like that. 

SHaron: You mean Talbot writes 
about lilies and nightingales? 

MILLIicEnNT: Sure. And ladies in white 
dresses. 

June: I must say that doesn’t sound 
like Talbot! 

MILuIcEnT: It is, though. In his own 
handwriting. (Patsy comes back 
with a bag of cookies.) 

Patsy: Here you are, Millicent. I had 
to promise Mom I’d wash all the 
downstairs windows to make up for 
these. One cookie for one poem. 

Muuicent (Trying a cookie, and en- 
joying it): O.K. How many are there? 

Patsy: A dozen. 

MILuIcENT (Carefully counting 12 pages 
and tearing them out): Here’s twelve 
then. Only you get a bargain because 
sometimes there’s more than one 
poem on a page. (The “Neighborhood 
News” staff looks the pages over, in 
surprise.) 

Patsy: I don’t see anything about 
atom bombs and cooperation and 
survival in the modern world. (Reads 
aloud) 

Out of the shadows into the night 
Floated a maiden vested in white. 
Vested? What does that mean? 

Sxaron: It doesn’t sound like Talbot! 

Patsy: It certainly doesn’t. But if 
we’re getting out a special edition, 





there’s no time for minor details. 
You pick out a couple of the poems 
you like best, June, and we'll print 
them. 

MILuicEntT (Still enjoying her cookies): 
If you want anything else, just let 
me know. Only next time I’ll have to 
charge lemonade too. Goodbye. 
(MILLICENT goes out as “Neighbor- 
hood News’ staff rather grudgingly 
says goodbye. With a good grip on the 
notebook and cookie bag, MILLICENT 
knocks on the “What’s Up”’ door.) 

Cuuck: Who’s there? 

MILuicent: Me. Millicent. 

Cuuck (To boys): It’s Millicent with 
the poems. We’ve got to be nice to 
her. It’s good business. (Calls out) 
Come in, Millicent. Glad to see you, 
cousin. 

Miuicent (Entering): Did you say a 
double-deck ice cream cone? 

Cuuck: Yeh, sure. Any flavor you 
want, Millicent. 

MiLuicent (Looking appraisingly at 
notebook, then boys): I'll let you have 
twelve whole pages of poems for twe 
double-deckers. 

Cxuck (T° staff): Do you think it will 
do that much for our circulation? 

Ken: Never can tell. 

Cuuck: O.K., Millicent. When you go 
into business, we’ll sure want to buy 
some stock! (Digs in pocket) Here’s 
the money . . . you'll have to buy 
the cones yourself. We don’t keep 
‘em in stock. (CHucK gives MILit- 
CENT coins, while she tears out. twedv 
carefully counted pages and han 
them over.) f 

MiuuicentT: They’re all in Talbot 
handwriting. 

Ken (Peering to look): Let’s s 
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(Reads aloud) 
Ah, nightingale in yonder tree, 
What message has your melody 
For hapless lonely souls like me? 
(He makes a face) There’s nothing 
atomic about that, Henry. 

Cuuck: What’s the dif? Poems are 
poems. Copy a couple of ’em off on 
the stencil, Ken. (Ken starts to 
write. MILLICENT, still munching 
cookies, hesitates at the door as she 
turns to go.) 

Miuuuicent: What do you like best, 
Chuck . . . chocolate or vanilla? Or 
strawberry? (She sighs heavily) I 
never can decide. (There is a great 
racket in the hall as Tausot, hatless 
and out of breath, comes rushing in. 
He is shouting, “Millicent . 
Millicent . . .”” and seems quite 
frantic about it.) 

Tausor: Milli¢ent! Has anybody seen 
Millicent around here? (Patsy jumps 
up and opens the “Neighborhood 
News’’ door.) 

Patsy: Oh, hello, Talbot. Congratula- 
tions on the prize! Millicent was here 
just a little while ago. Eating choco- 
late gingersnaps . . . by the dozen! 

TatBot: Where is she now? It’s a 
matter of life and death, Patsy. I’ve 
got to find her. Millicent! Milli¢ent! 
(MILLICENT comes out of the “What's 
Up” office, holding notebook behind 

her. Cuuck sticks his head out, too — 
Henry and KEN behind him. SHARON 
and JuNE look on behind Patsy.) 

MiLuicent (Sweetly): Do you want me, 
Talbot? If there’s anything I can do 
for you, it will only cost you a pea- 
nut. 

TausoT: This is a matter of life and 

death, Millicent. Did you see an old 
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black notebook I dug out of the attic 
and put on the hall table? 

Everyone: A black notebook! 

Tausot: Did you? An old notebook I 
used to write poems in when I was 
just a kid . . . before I was dry be- 
hind the ears . . . before I had any 
sense... 

MI1uIicenT: Yes, I saw it. 

Tausor: Where is it? Did you take it? 
I’ve got to have it, Millicent . . . 
Miuuicent (70 Patsy and Cuuck): I 
told you the poems were in his own 
handwriting, didn’t I? You got a 

real bargain. 

Tausor: A bargain? What bargain? 
Millicent, did you take that note- 
book? 

MILuicEenT (Sweetly): Sure, I did, Tal- 
bot. Patsy and Chuck want to print 
some of your poems in their news- 
papers. Because you're famous! Isn’t 
that nice of them? They’re both going 
to get out special editions today. 

Patsy and Cuuck (Glaring at each 
other): Both! 

TatBot (Tearing his hair): Those 
poems! Where are they? Give them 
back to me this minute. Human eyes 
must never set foot on those pages! 
Ye gods, those poems are dated... 
they’re baby stuff. I was going to 
burn up that old notebook . . . and 
here you ran off with it. (Sees note- 
book behind MiILuicENnt’s back) Give 
me that book, Millicent, before there 
is a... an atomic explosion! (He 
grabs the notebook, thumbs through 
pages) Where are the other sheets? 

Miuicent: Why, the “Neighborhood 
News” is going to print some. So is 
“What’s Up.” 

TauBot (Furiously): Is that true? 








(When Taupor sees Patsy and 
Cuuck assent sheepishly, he becomes 
very stern and dramatic) Then I will 
have you all arrested. Sister or no 
sister, cousins or no cousins, friends 
or no friends! You can’t print a 
person’s poems without his permis- 
sion. Especially when it would ruin 
his reputation! It’s slander . . . that’s 
what is is. (He strides into the 
“Neighborhood News’ office, sees 
sheets on desk, and rescues them. 
Tears them in shreds. The onlookers 
are all rather awed) I'll take this case 
to court, that’s what I'll do. (He 
strides into ‘“‘What’s Up”’ office and 
rescues pages) Just in time! If these 
infantile poems had got into print, 
I’d... Id cut my throat. (Glares at 
the group) Then you could all be 
tried for murder. 

SHaron (Shuddering): Oh, Talbot. 

Tauzor: As it is, my life is spared. But 
your lives are in danger. Surrepti- 
tious slander . . . that’s the charge 
I’ll make against you. (Under breath) 
Or maybe it’s libel . . . 

Ken: Gee, is it as bad as it sounds, 
Talbot? 

Ta.zor: Penitentiary offense! 

JuNE: Honest? 

Tasor (Grimly, slowly): And to think 
I was about to give you all a treat 
out of my ten dollars. To think I 
thought I owed you something for 
giving me the idea! 

Aut (Except MIuicent, who still 
nibbles cookies): What idea? 

Tautsot: The idea for the poem, of 
course. I was grateful enough for it! 

Cuuck: I don’t get you. 

Patsy: Me either. 

Tausot: Why, my whole prize-winning 
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poem was based on the way you 
acted! You gave me the idea. 

Cuuck and Patsy: We did? 

Taupot: Sure. You act just like cer- 
tain countries, for instance. Instead 
of making yourselves get along to- 
gether, you get mad at each other 
and quarrel. You upset all the apples 
after you pile them on the cart. You 
break up a perfectly good business 
arrangement, then try to snitch 
each other’s customers. And in the 
atomic age, too. You don’t seem to 
realize everybody can’t have his own 
way. If you’d only each give in a 
little, you’d get along O.K., and 
everyone would be better off. 

Ken: That’s what I think, too. And I 
wouldn’t have to report society! 
June: And we could have the hekto- 

graph. 

Henry: To say nothing of the type- 
writer. 

Tasort: See? Just what I said. Every- 
body would be better off. Instead of 
getting arrested! 

Patsy: Look, Talbot, don’t you think 
... in view of our giving you a prize- 
winning idea... 

Cuuck: And admitting you’re right . . . 

Patsy: That you ought to drop the 
charges, if we promise to benefit by 
the lesson in your poem? 

Cuuck: Yeh. You drop the charges, 
Talbot, and we'll have one paper 
again instead of two. We'll cooperate. 
What do you say, Patsy? 

Patsy: Sure. Providing one thing, 
though. Providing Talbot will be 
editor. He knows how to make the 
most of ideas. Chuck and I never 
could win a prize for anything. . . 
except quarreling! And that’s cer- 
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tainly nothing to be proud of. 

TausoT: Well... 

Ken: Come on, Talbot. You’d get all 
kinds of ideas editing a newspaper. 
Just so you didn’t have to report 
society! 

TauBoT: Well... 

Patsy: Really, Talbot, I don’t see how 
you can get out of it, after winning a 
prize on cooperation! Here’s your 
chance to practice what you preach. 

Cuuck: By the way, Millicent, you 
give me back my money or I'll have 
you arrested for defaming your 
brother’s character. 

Patsy: And you help me wash win- 
dows tomorrow morning or I’ll have 
to turn you’ over to the police for 
doing business under false pretenses! 

Henry: What about it, Talbot? Do we 

all get arrested, or do you become 
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editor of . . . (Looks from Patsy to 

Chuck) . . . of . . . a cooperative 

newspaper? 

Patsy: Editor of the “Neighborhood 
News.” 

Cuuck: Nothing doing. The name’s 
“What’s Up.” 

TaBot: Well, for the sake of human- 
ity, I'll do it! I’ll show you we can all 
work together in peace and harm- 
ony on... 

Ken: You better think of a new name! 

Tausor: “What’s Up in the Neighbor- 
hood.’”’ How’s that? 

OrHERS (Applauding): Fine. Hooray. 
Good. 

Tausor: I'll demonstrate that co- 

operation is the must of the atomic 

age. Pass the cookies, Millicent! 


THE END 







Time: Halloween 

Puace: Mr. and Mrs. Witch’s house. 

ScENE: A cosy room, not at all cobwebby 
or spooky. 

At Rise: Mr. Wircu sits in chair left 
reading his newspaper. Buack Cat 
reclines near fireplace, rolling a rubber 
ball now and then. 

Buack Car: Please, Mr. Witch, isn’t it 
almost time for Halloween? 

Mr. Witcu: Don’t mention Halloween 
to me. I’m tired of hearing about it. 
Even my newspaper — (Holding up 
paper) look at this headline — 
“Plenty of pranks expected.” Bah! 

Buack Car: But I like Halloween. 






Mr. Witcu: Well, I suppose you 
would. You’re a black cat. 

Buack Cart: Well, you’re a witch. 

Mr. Wircu: I’m just Mr. Witch — 
nobody ever heard of me. It’s my 
wife’s birthday, not mine. I’ve got 
nothing to do with Halloween and I 
thank my stars for that. Halloween 
— bah! 

Buack Cart (Still rolling ball around): 
You sound just like Mr. Scrooge. 

Mr. Witcu: Who was he? 

Buack Cart: A cross old man in a book. 
Mr. Witcu: Then I’m not like him. 
Nobody’s ever put me into a book. 
Buack Cat: But Mr. Scrooge disliked 
Christmas as much as you dislike 
Halloween — only of course he 

changed his mind. 

Mr. Witcu: Well, I won’t change 
mine. (Mrs. Wrrcu enters left looking 
very gay and happy. She is followed 
by two little witches riding broom- 
sticks.) 

Mrs. Wircu (To little witches): Now, 
Hocus, now, Pocus, I wish you 
wouldn’t ride your broomsticks be- 
fore it’s time — you'll wear them 
out. 

Hocus (Riding around room): But 
Mother, we feel so gay — 

Pocus (Also riding around room): Isn’t 
it time we were on our way? 

Buack Cart: Yes, isn’t it time for Hal- 
loween? 

Mrs. Witcu: Now, Kitty, it won’t be 
time for Halloween until Mr. Harvest 
Moon comes by — you know that... 
Hocus, Pocus, put your broomsticks 
beside mine. (They obey) Now let’s 
see if we've forgotten anything. 
There’s so much to do. Where’s my 
list? 
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Hocus: In your pocket, Mother. 

Mrs. WitcuH: Where are my rose- 
colored glasses? 

Pocus: On your forehead, Mother. 

Mrs. Wircu: So they are... (She pulls 
them down and looks at list) Now, let 
me see: mend the brooms, that’s 
done — 

Hocus: Oh, Mother, we forgot to get 
the frost off the pumpkin. 

Pocus: The frost off the pumpkin to 
chill the Halloween punch! 

Mrs. Witcu: Bats and broomsticks, 
so we did. Well, we can pick that up 
on our way. My, but Halloween is a 
busy time. 

Mr. Witcx (Who has been looking on 
crossly): Halloween — bah! 

Hocus: Father, why do you sound so 
cross? 

Pocus: Father, why do you look so 
cross? 

Mrs. Wircu: Your father’s always 
cross on Halloween. 

Mr. Witcu: And who wouldn’t be 
cross? I’m tired of this Halloween 
hubbub. Once every year my whole 
life is upset. I never get my break- 
fast, no one brings me my slippers, 
and the house isn’t swept because 
you're out riding on your brooms. 

Mrs. Wirtcu: Nonsense, I swept the 
house. It’s as clean as a ghost’s sheet. 

Hocus: And you’re wearing your slip- 
pers, Father. 

Mr. Witcu (Sticking up his foot and 
dangling slipper, showing hole in heel 
of his sock): Well, maybe I am, but 
I’ve got a hole in my sock. 

Mrs. Witcu: We were too busy mend- 
ing brooms to mend socks, but just 
the same, Mr. Witch, this is one 
year you can’t say you’ve been neg- 

















lected because of Halloween. 

Pocus: Mother even made some stew 
for your supper. (Running to kettle 
and taking off lid.) 

Buack Cat (Running over, too): 
Meow-ww, does it smell good! Could 
I have a taste? 

Hocus: Now, Kitty, you wait till we 
get to the party. This is for Father. 

Pocus: It’s for Father, and it’s Hal- 
loween stew! 

Mr. Wrrtcu: Halloween stew? Then I 
won’t eat a bite. 

Mrs. Wrircu: It’s your favorite kind. 
Chicken. 

Pocus: But it’s got orange candies 
floating around in it. 

Mrs. Witcu: Nonsense, they’re car- 
rots — to give it color. 

Mr. Wrrtcu: Carrots or no carrots, I’m 
a very unhappy man. 

Mrs. Witcu: Well, you needn’t be. 
I’ve done everything to make you 
comfortable while we’re gone. In 
fact, I’m afraid we’re going to be 
late because of it. 

Mr. Witcu: It would be a good thing 
‘if you didn’t go at all. 

Mrs. Witcu: Why, Mr. Witch, how 
can you say that? What would all 
the children do on Halloween with- 
out witches and a black cat and — 

Hocus: We’ve got to make the children 
happy. 

Pocus: We’ve got to help them cele- 
brate. 

Mr. Witcx: Humph, I don’t know why 
you want to please the children. All 
they do is go around marking up 
people’s windows. 

Mrs. Witcu: Ho, only afew bad children 
do that. Most of the children cele- 

brate in a nice way — have parties 





and laugh and play games. . . . Now, 
where is my cook book? I mustn’t 
forget that. 

Hocus (Running to mantel and return- 
ing with cook book): Hereit is, Mother. 

Pocus (Picking up sheet of black paper 
and scissors from table): Oh dear me, 
we haven’t decorated our brooms. 
Father, will you make some pictures 
of us and of Black Cat to tie on our 
brooms? (Handing black paper and 
scissors to Mr. W1TcH.) 

Mr. Wirtcu: Oh, I suppose so. But, 
mind you, I don’t approve. (Through 
following dialogue he cuts out pictures 
of witches and black cats from black 
paper and hands them to little witches 
as he finishes. Note: These figures 
can already be outlined with pencil on 
the paper so it can be done quickly, 
and Mr. Wrtcu may double paper so 
that two can be cut out at once.) And 
another thing, Mrs. Witch, I don’t 
like you flying through the air on 
your broomstick. Flying is dan- 
gerous. 

Mrs. Witcu: Nonsense, everyone does 
it nowadays. (Looking through cook 
book) Now, let me see, what kind of 
Magic Brew shall I make when we 
get to the party? 

Hocus: I like the kind with straw- 
berries on top. 

Pocvs: I like chocolate candy on top. 

Buack Cat: Couldn’t we have some 
salmon flavored this year? 

Mrs. Wirtcu: Well, I’ll try to please 
everyone. (Leafing through) Let’s 
see — “‘Halloween treats.”” (Hocus 
and Pocus are tying cutouts on 
handles of their brooms as Mr. WitcH 
finishes them. One of each must be 

left over for use in scene later in play.) 











Hocus: Oh, Father, won’t you come 
with us? Halloween is such fun. 

Pocus: And all the children would love 
to meet Mr. Witch. 

Mr. Witcu: Nobody ever heard of me. 
I’m never even mentioned in a Hal- 
loween story. I’m a forgotten man. 

Buiack Cat: But that’s because you 
never take any interest in Hal- 
loween. 

Mrs. Wrtcu: And I think it’s a shame! 
It’s my birthday — the one day of 
the year that I celebrate — and you 
ought to come with us to the party. 

Mr. Witcu: Now, now, my dear, you 
know I’m not much for parties. I like 
my chair and my pipe and my 
slippers — 

Mrs. Wirtcu: Old fogey, that’s what 
you are. 

Mr. Wirtcu: Besides, I don’t care much 
for the people you travel around 
with on Halloween. (Mr. Witcu is 
still cutting out witches and cats. Mrs. 
Witcu now closes her cook book and 
looks at Mr. Wrrcu crossly.) 

Mrs. WitcH: Why, how can you say 
that? Mr. and Mrs. Ghost are a 
charming couple. 

Mr. Witcu: Charming — ugh. They 
give me the creeps. (Hocus and 
Pocus giggle.) 

Hocus: What about Mr. Harvest 
Moon? 

Pocus: He’s nice. 

Mr. Witcu: No, he’s too bright. Al- 
ways has to be the shining light on 
every occasion. 

Buiack Cat: Well, you ought to like 
Mr. and Mrs. Owl. They’re solemn 
enough to suit you. 

Mr. Witcu: Too solemn and too wise. 
They make my head ache. 


Mrs. Wircu: Be as critical as you like, 
Mr. Witch, but you certainly can’t 
find any fault with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack O’Lantern. 

Mr. Witcu: The Jack O’Lanterns — 
never did approve of them taking a 
fancy name like that when they’re 
just plain pumpkins! 

Mrs. Witcu: Oh, you're hopeless! 
(Two ghosts appear at window and 
Hocus and Pocus scream.) 

Hocus: Oh, Mother, look — at the 
window! 

Pocus: Help — Help, Mother! 

Mrs. Wrrcx (Looking, too): Help — 
help, Mr. Witch! 

Mr. Witcu: What did I tell you? They 
even give you the creeps. 

Mrs. Wrrcu: Oh, for Halloween sakes! 
It’s just Mr. and Mrs. Ghost. Im- 
agine them scaring us. (Calling) 
Come in — come in, you two. (She 
motions to them and then starts toward 
door right to let them in. There are 
four sepulchral knocks — one long, 
two short and a long.) 

Buack Cart (Calling) : Come in — come 
in — we know it’s you. (MR. and 
Mrs. Guost enter giggling. They take 
slow, creepy steps.) 

Mrs. Guost: We thought we’d prac- 
tice scaring people and it worked — 
it worked! (They join hands and tak- 
ing slow, measured little steps to left 
and right say) 

Mr. and Mrs. Guost: 

We’re Mr. and Mrs. Ghost, 

As creepy as can be; 

We say boo, boo, to you and you, 
We're a chilling sight to see! 

Mrs. Witcu (Laughing): Oh, you two 
— you don’t frighten us. 

Mr. Witcu (Looking over his news- 








paper which he has picked up. Sar- 
castically): Not much. 

Mrs. Witcu: Oh, you know Mr. 
Witch, don’t you? 

Mr. Guost: Just barely. Boo, Mr. 
Witch. 

Mrs. Guost (Bowing): Boo. 

Mr. WitcH: Ugh... 

Mr. Guost: Isn’t it time to start? 
Isn’t it time for Halloween? 

Mrs. Guost: We waited and waited for 
you behind the corn shock — 

Buack Cat: Yes, but where’s Mr. 
Harvest Moon? He hasn’t come by. 

Mrs. Wircu: And he keeps track of 
the time — 

Mr. and Mrs. Owt (Off): Whoo — 
whoo — whoo. 

Hocus: Who indeed? 

Pocus: It’s Mr. and Mrs. Owl! 

Mrs. Witcu (Going right): Come in — 
come in — we're waiting for Mr. 
Harvest Moon and the Jack O’ 
Lanterns. (Mr. and Mrs. Ow. enter 
followed by Mr. and Mrs. Jack 

. O’ LANTERN.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ow: Well, we brought 
the Jack O’Lanterns along with us. 

Mrs. Witcu: Good! 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack O’ LANTERN: And 
we're wearing our happiest expres- 
sions for the party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Owt (Bowing): 

We’re the solemn owls, 

We have four pairs of eyes; 

We say whoo-whoo, to you and you, 
And we are very wise! 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack O’ LANTERN: 

We’re pumpkins changed into Jack 
O’Lanterns 

And we grin from ear to ear; 

We never sigh cause we’re not pump- 
kin pie, 
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We're mighty glad to be here! 

Mr. Witcu: Humph. I for one prefer a 
good old-fashioned pumpkin pie. 

Mr. Jack O’LANTERN (Sounding 
frightened): What — what does he 
mean by that? 

Mr. Ow : Who-o — whoo’s he? 

Mrs. Wircu: Oh, that’s Mr. Witch. 
He’s my husband. 

Mr. Owt: I thought I knew every- 
thing and everybody but I never can 
seem to remember his face. 

Mrs. Wirtcu: He never takes part in 
Halloween. 

Mr. Harvest Moon (Off): 

Oh dear me — oh dear me — 
I’m as late as can be — as late as 
can be! 

Hocus: It’s Mr. Harvest Moon. 

Pocus: He’s coming by at last! (Mr. 
Harvest Moon enters right.) 

Mr. Harvest Moon: Hello, everyone. 
I’m terribly sorry. I went to sleep be- 
hind a cloud and forgot all about 
Halloween! 

Mrs. Witcu: Shame on you. Well, 
you’re here now. 

Mr. Harvest Moon: You bet I am. 
(Taking a few dance steps) 

I’m Mr. Harvest Moon, 

I feel awfully mellow; 

Folks feel fine when I start to shine, 
I’m a most remarkable fellow! 

Mrs. Wircu: Well, we’ve got no time 
to listen to your praises — it’s ten 
past Halloween. Get your brooms, 
Hocus and Pocus. (Little witches run 
to get brooms. Mrs. WitTcu gets hers.) 

Buack Cat (Doing a few sprightly 
hops): 

I’m the black cat for Halloween, 
The most remarkable cat you have 
ever seen; 








I bring good luck, too, to you and 
you. 

Mrs. Witcu (Astride her broom) : Kitty, 
stop that, we haven’t time. 

Buiack Cat: But everyone else talks 
about themselves. 

Mrs. Wircu: Well, you live here. 
Everyone knows you. 

Mr. Harvest Moon (He leads way out 
right): Come on— come on — it’s 
time to shine. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Guost (As they go out): 
We've got to go. We’d better prac- 
tice our boos. Boo — boo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Owt (As they go): Whoo 
— whoo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack O’LANTERN (As 
they go): Are we grinning wide 
enough? 

Mrs. Witcu (Riding off): Away we go! 
Goodbye, Mr. Witch. Have a nice 
Halloween. (Buack Cat follows her, 
and Hocus and Pocus are the last to 
exit.) 

Hocus and Pocus: Away we'll fly — a- 
ridin’ high! Goodbye, Father. Don’t 
forget to eat your Halloween stew! 
(They are gone and Mr. Witcu is 
alone. He looks cross.) 

Mr. Witcu: Halloween — bah! (He 
picks up his paper again. Hands are 
seen at the window, marking it with 
a candle or soap. Mr. Witcu sud- 
denly turns and sees what’s going on. 
He jumps up) Pranksters, huh! The 
very idea, marking up my windows! 
(Shouting) Don’t run away. I'll catch 
you if it’s the last thing I ever do! 
(The hands disappear quickly. Mr. 
Witcu runs out right. You hear his 
voice off shouting) I'll teach you to 
mark up other folks’ property! No 
use to run, I'll catch you. There, 
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(His voice ts nearer now) I’ve got you 
now, and you can’t get away. (Mr. 
Witcu re-enters with a little boy and 
girl on either side of him. He holds 
them by their ears as he marches them 
in. They look very frightened) Now, 
what’s the meaning of this? Scratch- 
ing up windows — (He takes his 
hands away from their ears and looks 
very stern. They start to run right but 
he stops them) And don’t try to run 
away again. When you’ve done 
something wrong, the least you can 
do is face the consequences. 

Boy: Oh, please, sir, we — we didn’t 
realize it was wrong — 

Gir: We didn’t know — 

Mr. Witca: Of course it’s wrong. Mrs. 
Witch said children didn’t do things 
like that any more. What do you sup- 
pose Mrs. Witch would say? 

Girt (Frightened): Mrs. 
Witch? 

Boy: You mean this is Mrs. Witch’s 
house? 

Mr. Witcu: No, it’s my house. She 
just lives here. I’m Mr. Witch. 

Boy: Mr. — Mr. Witch — I didn’t 
know there was a Mr. Witch — 

Grru (Backing away): I’m afraid — I’m 
afraid of witches. 

Mr. Witcu: Nonsense, what’s the mat- 
ter with you children? You don’t 
seem to know anything. You think 
it’s fun marking up people’s windows 
and you’re afraid of witches. 

Grru: But they do bad tricks. 

Mr. Witcu: They do good tricks. Why, 
the witches were reformed years and 
years ago, and so were the ghosts and 
black cats. It’s the children that 
aren’t reformed — I can see that. 
(He breaks off as the girl and boy start 
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to cry) Here — here, don’t do that — 
don’t cry. What’s the matter? 

GirL: You — you shouted at us — 

Boy: And we just: wanted to have a 
little fun on Halloween. 

Gm (Still crying): We — we weren’t 
going to any Halloween party — 

Mr. Wircu (He still sounds gruff but 
you can tell he feels sorry for the 
children): No Halloween party? 
Hmm-hmm- here, don’t do that — 
don’t cry. Take my handkerchief. 
(He gets out a big orange handkerchief 
and wipes their noses) No Halloween 
party — that’s too bad. Now if only 
Mrs. Witch and the little witches 
were here, and the black cat — 

Giri: Could we have a party then? 

Mr. Wircu: Mrs. Witch would know 
what to do. She’s great on Hal- 
loween. (Getting an idea) I know — 
how would you like to see some pic- 
tures of Mrs. Witch? (He picks up 
black cutout of witch from table.) 

Boy: Oh, yes! 

Mr. Witcu: Now, you turn out the 
lights. Push that button near the 
door. (Boy does so. Mr. Wircu lights 
candle on table) This will be the next 
best thing to seeing Mrs. Witch her- 
self. (He holds cutout of Mrs. Wircu 
by tip of hat and passes it between the 
candle and wall making large shadow 
go past on the wall) See, there she 
goes — on her broomstick. (He does 
same with two more cutouts) And there 
are the little witches — Hocus and 
Pocus. (Boy and Grru laugh. Mr. 
WirTcH now projects black cat on wall.) 

Grr: And there goes the black cat. 

Mr. Wrrcu: And I guess that’s all. 

Gm.: Why, this is just like a Hal- 
loween party. 
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Boy: Can’t you do some more tricks, 
Mr. Witch? 

Mr. Wrrtcu: Tricks, eh? How about 
some treats? Would you like some 
Halloween stew? (He goes to door, 
turns on lights, then goes upstage to 
ketile, takes two dishes and big spoon 
from mantel and starts dishing out 
stew.) 

Gru: Halloween stew! 

Boy: Oh, boy! 

Mr. Witcu: This is Mrs. 
specialty. 

Boy: Does it look good. 

Mr. Wircnu (He hands them two bowls 
of stew, then takes pitcher from mantel 
and pours two glasses of cider): And 
here’s some — er — magic brew to 
go with it. (He hands each one a 
glass.) 

Girt (Tasting hers): It tastes like 
apple cider. 

Boy (Tasting his): Hmm, it’s good, 
too! 

Mr. Wirca: And now, while you’re en- 
joying your Halloween treats, maybe 
I can think of some more tricks. 

Gir: Oh, yes — yes! (The children sit 
down in chairs, one at right and one 
at left.) 

Boy: Please. 

Mr. Wircu (Scratching his head): Let 
me see now, I might stand on my 
head. That’s a good trick if you can 
do it. (He tries. If the boy who plays 
Mr. Witcs is able to stand on head 
and then turn a somersault, it will be 
fine. Otherwise, he can just make the 
attempt, trying to stand on his hands. 
The children laugh and eat and watch.) 

Mr. Witcu (Getting up): But I don’t 
think I like standing on my head — 
you see things upside down. Like 
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your marking windows and thinking 
it was fun — that was seeing things 
upside down, too. 
Boy: Yeah, I guess it was. This is 
much better! 
Mr. Wirtcu: How would it be if I made 
a rhyme? (He does a few sprightly 
little dance steps to right and left as he 
begins. He imitates each character as 
he mentions them — ghostly voice for 
ghosts, etc.) 
Oh, I’m Mr. Witch —old Mr. 
Witch, 

A man nobody knows; 

Who’s he, they say, and what can 
he do? 

And that’s the way it goes. 

The ghosts say boo, 

And the owls say whoo, 

And the black cat says meow. 

The jack o’lanterns prance, 

As witches dance, 

And the old moon takes a bow. 

But old Mr. Witch — poor Mr. 
Witch, 

He’s as glum as he can be; 

For nobody’s heard of Mr. Witch, 

He’s the forgotten man, you see. 

Girt: You’re not — you're not. We'll 
never forget you as long as we live! 

Boy: Why, you ought to be part of 
Halloween — every year! (More chil- 
dren troop in at right, then stop and 
stare.) 

Mr. Witcu: Hello — hello — did you 
want to see me? 

Ist GrrL: Why — why — we're looking 
for a black cat — 

ist Boy: And some ghosts — 

2nD Gir: And Mrs. Witch — 

2nD Boy: And we can’t find her any- 
where. 

3RD GiRL: It doesn’t seem like Hal- 
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loween at all without Mrs. Witch. 

Mr. Wircu: Well, Mrs. Witch isn’t at 
home. 

Boy: But here’s Mr. Witch. 

Girt: And he’s the most wonderful 
man in the world! 

Mr. Writcu: We're having a Halloween 
party and some Halloween stew. 
Won’t you stay? (Mr. Wircu starts 
dishing out stew. Original Giri and 
Boy help.) 

CxILDREN: Halloween stew . . . Boy, oh 
boy! .. . (Etc.) 

Girt: And Mr. Witch will do some 
tricks. He can do more things — 

Mr. Wirtcu (Still dishing stew, he starts 
his rhyme): 

Oh, [m Mr. 
Witch, 

A man nobody knows; 

Who’s he, they say, and what can he 
do? 

And that’s the way it goes. 

(The children all laugh. There are 

more voices off right) Now, who can 

that be? Are more people coming to 

our party? (Mrs. Wrrcu enters fol- 

lowed by the others: Mr. and Mrs. 

Guost, Mr. and Mrs. Ow., Mr. and 

Mrs. Jack O’LANTERN, Buack Cat, 

Hocus, Pocus and Mr. Harvest 

Moon.) 

Mrs. Wirtcu (As he enters): We came 
back. We couldn’t seem to find any 
children, we were so late starting — 
(She breaks off and stares at Mr. 
Witcu and children in amazement. 
The ghosts, etc., stare, too.) Why, 
bats and broomsticks, here are the 
children! 

Mr. Witcx (Grinning): Yes, indeed! 

Mrs. Witcsa (Still staring): But — but 
— what on earth is going on? 


Witch —old Mr. 








Mr. Wircu: Why, we’re having a Hal- 
loween party. 

Mrs. Wrircu: But I thought you didn’t 
like Halloween. 

Mr. Wrircu: I’ve changed my mind. 
Mrs. Wircu: Well! Anything can hap- 
pen on Halloween. This proves it. 
Mr. Wirtcu: Won’t you all join us? 

We're having a wonderful time. 
CHILDREN: I’ll say . . . Mr. Witch is 

wonderful. . .. We don’t know why 

we haven’t discovered him before. 
Boy (The original Boy, holding glass of 

apple cider up): Here’s to Mr. Witch! 

(He starts to sing the following to tune 

of “Three Blind Mice.” The others 

all join in except Mr. Witcx who is 

at center stage.) 

Old Mr. Witch — Old Mr. Witch, 

We really think he’s awfully keen, 

He’s the nicest man we ever have 

seen, 

Now he’ll be famous on Halloween! 

Old Mr. Witch! 

(Mr. Witcu takes Mrs. Witcn’s 

hand and draws her over beside him. 

Then he starts singing “Old Mrs. 

Witch.” Others join in except Mrs. 

WItc#.) 

Old Mrs. Witch — Old Mrs. Witch, 

We like her, too, and that’s no lie, 

She rides her broomstick in the sky, 

And away she goes, aflyin’ high! 

Old Mrs. Witch! 

(Mr. and Mrs. Witcxu draw Hocus 

and Pocus over and start singing. 

Others join in except Hocus and 

Pocvs.) 

Hocus and Pocus, too. Hocus and 

Pocus, too. 

Old Mr. Witch he is their Pa, 

Old Mrs. Witch she is their Ma, 

And for them we give a big hurrah! 
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Hocus and Pocus, too! 

(Hocus and Pocus point to BLack 

Cat and start singing. Others join in. 

In each case the ones being sung about 

remain silent as others look at him or 

her.) 

Big Black Cat — big black cat, 

He sings a song and says mew-w, 
mew-w, 

He brings good luck to you and you, 

He’s a mighty fine cat and that is 
true, : 

Big Black Cat! 

(Now characters at center point to 

Mr. and Mrs. Guost and start sing- 

ing.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ghost — Mr. and Mrs. 
Ghost, 

They steal around all dressed in 
white, 

They certainly are a chilling sight, 

You'll see them both on Halloween 
night! 

Mr. and Mrs. Ghost! 

(Now they all point at Mr. and Mrs. 

Ow1 and start singing.) 

Mr. and Mrs Owl — Mr. and Mrs. 
Owl, 

They make their home in a great 
big tree, 

They’re as solemn as solemn as they 
can be; 

And a whole lot wiser by far than we! 
Mr. and Mrs. Owl! 

(Now they all point toward Mr. and 

Mrs. Jack O’ LANTERN.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack — Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack, 

They could have been made into 
pumpkin pies, 

But they’d rather shine with big 
round eyes, 

They surely ought to win a prize! 








Mr. and Mrs. Jack! 

(Now they all point toward Mr. 

Harvest Moon, and sing.) 

Mr. Harvest Moon — Mr. Harvest 
Moon, 

He’s big and round and looks so gay, 

And he shines so bright he lights 
your way 

Upon this happy holiday! 

Mr. Harvest Moon! 

(Now Mr. Wircsu lifts an arm toward 

the children. The children do not sing 

this verse.) 

Good girls and boys — good girls and 
boys, 

They stay out of trouble on the 
streets, 

They enjoy all the Halloween eats, 

Cause they do good tricks and get 
good treats! 

Good girls and boys! 


(Then all singing.) 

Good tricks and treats — good tricks 
and treats, 

Oh, all the tricks are just for fun, 

And then of course there’s no harm 
done, 

And that’s the way for everyone! 

Good tricks and treats! 


ALL (Joining hands and facing audi- 


ence, sing): 

Happy Halloween — happy Hal- 
loween, 

It’s celebrated far and near, 

It’s a magic time once every year, 

We're certainly glad you all are here! 

Happy Halloween! 

(Ending on a great big “Happy 

Halloween,” they all laugh as the 

curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Great Beginning 


by Margaret Goff Clark 


Characters 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
JUAN FERDINAND 
A BAKER 
A BysTANDER 
STEWARD 
CaRLOs 
ROBERTO 
PEDRO 
JOSE 
Dreco DE HARANA 
OTHER SAILORS 
Settine: The room in the town of Palos 
where sailors may sign up for the 
voyage to find a westward passage to 


India. A desk or table down right 
holds a large book and quill pen. Two 
or three chairs stand near center stage. 


At Rise: Cotumsus sits in chair be- 


hind desk or table. Enter JUAN carry- 
ing loaf of bread, running, looking 
back over his shoulder. He glances 
hastily around the room for a hiding 
place. Seeing none, he straightens, and 
advances to desk, brushing his clothing, 
smoothing his hair. 


Cotumsus (Mildly): There’s no need 


for that much haste. (Gestures toward 
book) I still need at least fifty men 
before we can sail. 





JuaN (Breathlessly): Sail? Oh, yes... 
ah... of course. (Takes pen) I may 
as well sign. (In desperation) In fact 
it may be the best way out. 

Co.tumBus: Don’t sign unless you in- 
tend to go. (Noise of running and 
shouting off left.) 

BakER (Shouting off left): Did you see 
a boy pass here? He was carrying a 
loaf of bread. (CoLumMsBus looks at 
Juan, holds out his hand for the 
bread. He hides it under desk.) 

BYSTANDER (Off left): He went in there. 

BaxeR (Off left): Thanks! (Hnter 
Baker left) There you are! (Points 
angrily at Juan who faces him 
bravely.) 

Cotumsus (Pleasantly to Baker): 
Good morning, sir. Just what we 
need on our voyage to the Indies — 
a Steward! (Extends pen) Right here. 
Just make your mark. 

BakeER (Furiously): Do I look like a 
crazy man? 

CotumBus (Head on one side): Well, 
now that you mention it... . 

Baker (70 CoLumsus): You keep out 
of this. This boy stole a loaf of bread 
from my shop. I’ll have him pun- 
ished for this. (Advances toward 
JUAN.) 

CoLumsBus (Stepping from behind desk, 
bread in hand): I happen to have an 
interest in this. (He places pen in 
Juan’s hand and motions toward the 
book as he comes between JUAN and 
the Baker. Juan signs book as 
Cotumsus talks with Baker) This 
gentleman came peaceably in here to 
sign as a member of my crew. Now if 
it’s the little matter of paying for 
this bread. . . . (Reaches in pouch at 
his waist, extends money) Here you 
are. 


BaKER (Refusing money): That boy is a 
thief. This is not the first loaf of 
bread he has carried out of my shop 
on the sly. He’s going to jail for this! 
(Takes JUAN’s arm.) 

Juan (Sadly to CoLumsus): There’s no 
way out of it, sir. Thank you for 
trying to help. 

Co.tumsvs: Did you sign? 

Juan (Nodding): Yes. 

Cotumsus (Smiling): By royal order, 
whoever takes part in this voyage to 
the Indies will be free of all lawsuits 
against him until two months after 
his return! 

Baker (Shaking Juan): This one’s not 
taking part in your voyage to the 
Indies. He’s taking a trip to the jail! 

Co.umsus (Pointing to the book): His 
name is on the list. You are too late. 

BakER (Looking at the book): You 
tricked me! (Flings Juan from him.) 

CoLumBus (Counting out more money 
from pouch): Here is enough to cover 
all the bread he may have taken in 
the past. 

Baker (Looks eagerly at money, takes 
it): Thank you, sir. But why should 
you pay out gold pieces for that 
good-for-nothing? 

Co.tumBvs: Because I don’t think he is 
a good-for-nothing. Did you ever 
try to find out why he steals? 

Baker: No. Why should I? (To Juan 
threateningly) V’ll be waiting for you 
when you come back . . . if you come 
back! (Ezit left shouting) May you 
drown! May you be eaten by 
dragons! 

Juan (Turning to CoLumBus grate- 
fully): How can I thank you, sir? 

Co.tumsBus (Handing him the bread): By 
being as good a sailor as I think you 
can be. 








Juan: I’d follow you across the world! 

Cotumsus: I expect you will go with 
me around the world. 

Juan: That’s right. I have heard you 
say the world is round. 

Co.tumsBus: When you see a ship come 
ing into port, what part do you see 
first? 

Juan: Why the top of the sails, of 
course. 

Cotumsus: If the world were flat 
would this be so? Wouldn’t you see 
the whole ship instead? 

Juan (Shrugs): I guess so. Are you an 
Admiral, sir? 

Co.tumsus: By order of the King and 
Queen of Spain I am Don, High 
Admiral of the Sea, otherwise known 
as Christopher Columbus. (Looks at 
the book) And you are Juan Ferdi- 
nand. There is more to your name, 
I'll wager. 

Juan: There is, but could we leave it at 
that for a while? I am not proud of 
my past. Perhaps this is a chance to 
start over. 

Cotumsus (Motioning to a chair): Sit 
down and eat your hard won bread. 
I would like to know why you stole 
it. 

Juan (Jn surprise): Why, because I 
was hungry! 

Cotumsus: Did you ever steal for any 
other reason? 

Juan: Yes! (Fiercely) And so would 
you in my place. 

CoLumBus: Why? 

Juan: My mother has been ill for a 
long time. My father was a fisher- 
man with a boat of his own, but he 
was drowned when I was a baby. 
Good food and rest would make my 
mother well, but how can I earn 


enough around here to give her what 
she needs? I have stolen to buy her 
food and medicine, and now no one 
will hire me because I am a thief. 
(He puts his head in his hands) There 
is no end to it. 

Co.umsvs: It is too bad you have lost 
your reputation so young, and you 
probably realize now that you should 
have taken any other way than 
stealing. 

Juan: At that time I could see no 
other way. 

Co.tumsvs: I see you are no ordinary 
thief, Juan, and from now on you 
will be earning enough to pay for 
your mother’s needs. Before you 
leave on the voyage with me you 
will be given part of your salary. 

Juan (Happily): Then I can leave 
money for my mother’s care while I 
am gone! 

Cotumsus: And when we reach the 
Indies we shall all have enough 
riches to keep us dressed in silks the 
rest of our lives. 

Juan (Rising): I must go to tell my 
mother of our good fortune. 

Cotumsus: You will sail in the flag 
ship with me. . . in the Santa Maria. 

Juan: Thank you, sir. 

CotumsBus: And it may comfort your 
mother to know that a great sailor 
from this town of Palos has signed 
for the voyage . . . Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon. 

Juan: Pinzon! I know him well. Many 
sailors will follow him. You should 
have no more trouble in signing help 
for the voyage. Goodbye. 

Cotumsus: Until we sail. 


CURTAIN 








SET 


Jt 





ScENE 2 

SettinG: Aboard the “Santa Maria,” at 
sea. Fire box is left front. A railing is 
across front of stage. Sails may be 
painted on backdrop or on newsprint. 
The hatch is assumed to be off right. 

AT Rise: STEWARD is preparing mid- 
day meal with aid of JUAN. SarLors 
are carrying rope, sweeping deck, 
fishing. 

StrewarpD: More wood, Juan. 

Juan (Bringing wood from stack beside 
firebox): Is it fish today? 

STEwarRD: It is, and fit for a king. 

Juan: Ah, what a cook you are! 

Srewarp: Ah, what a flatterer you are! 
You want a taste of the fish, I 
expect. 

Juan (Shrugging with pretended in- 
difference): If you wish. 

Strewarp (Dishing fish into wooden 
bowl): I sprinkled this with poison 
especially for you. 

Juan (Eating hungrily): Not too bad. 

SrewarpD: You had better like it. If 
the voyage is very long, you'll be 
looking for a tender piece of rope to 
chew on! 

Juan (Mischievously): When it come to 
that, I’ll put you into the pot. You’d 
make a fine meal, though a bit 
tough. 

Srewarp (Pretending anger): Go on 
with you, and get water for the men. 
(Exit Juan right with large pitcher.) 

Roserto (7'0 Stewarp): What do you 
think of your helper? Do you see 
any thieving? 

StrewarD: He is a good boy. He has 
not taken a crumb without my per- 
mission. 

Roserto: I only ask because some of 
the men are missing various things. 
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You know how it is, with no place to 
lock up our belongings. 

STEWARD: I always carry mine on my 
neck. If anyone wants my valuables 
he must find me dead first. (Slaps 
his chest, looks surprised.) 

Roserto: Dead, or asleep. A man 
sleeps soundly at sea. 

StewarpD: It’s gone! (Pulls cord from 
neck of shirt) It’s gone! 

Roserto: What did you have there? 

STEWARD: It was a ring. My mother 
gave it to me long ago. I am never 
without it. It gives me luck. I’d like 
to get the villain who took it. 

RosBErtTo: Who sleeps next you? 

Stewarp: Why, I generally sleep on 
the main hatch amidships, next to 
Pedro and... and... Juan. Yes, 
Juan slept next me last night. 

RosErto: There you are. Once a thief, 
always a thief. 

Strewarp: I do not believe it. I might 
have dropped the ring into the sea. 

Rosperto (Examining cord around 
Stewarp’s neck): I hope so. I like 
the boy, too. By the way, this cord 
has been cut. 

Strewarp: Let us say nothing. Give 
him a fair chanc2. I believe he is 
through with thieving. But if he is 
the one, we shall find out. For one 
thing, he can’t escape. That is sure. 
(Laughs) There is no place to hide 
for long on the Santa Maria. 
(Sartors begin to gather on the deck 
near the firebox, waiting for food. 
Enter Juan with the pitcher of water) 
Here is Juan with the water, so now 
we eat. Serve the men, Juan. 
(StewarRD fills wooden bowls which 
Juan takes to men with a cup of 
water for each.) 








Juan (Handing cup to sailor PEpRo): 
Here is your cup, sir. (PEDRO drops 
it, spilling water on himself and deck.) 

Pepro: Hey, there, you are a careless 
boy, Juan! 

JosE: Lay off the boy, Pedro. You 
dropped that cup yourself. 

Juan (Wiping Pepro’s clothes): Never 
mind, I'll have it cleaned in a minute. 
Would you please move, sir, so I 
may wipe the deck dry? (PEDRO 
moves a little. Juan cleans, then goes 
back to firebox to get pitcher of water. 
He pours fresh cup for PEDRO who 
refuses it, and exits right angrily.) 

Jose (To Juan): Don’t get into trouble 
with him. He has a bad temper, and 
you never know what he may do. 

Juan (Sadly): I didn’t mean to dis- 
please him. 

Jose: Well, never mind now. Do you 
like the life of the ship? You are al- 
ways busy when I see you, carrying 
wood, cleaning the deck, carrying 
the water and wine. You’re a good 
helper, I think. 

STEWARD: Yes, he is, the best I’ve had 
in many a voyage. And he’s learning 
more than you think, too. Have you 
heard? 

Jose: Heard what? 

Srewarp: The Admiral, Columbus, has 
taken a liking to this lad, and is 
teaching him all he knows of navi- 
gation. 

Juan (Eagerly): And that’s a lot, sir! 
Oh, if I could learn but a quarter of 
what he knows about the ways of the 
sea and the stars! 

Jose: Navigation is a good thing to 
know. If you Jearn it well you'll 
never lack for work and good pay for 
the rest of your days. Good navi- 


gators are as scarce as fresh meat at 
sea. 

Stewarp (Grumbling): And meat’s 
scarce enough. What I’d give for a 
side of beef. I’d make your mouths 
water with it...and the gravy... 

Pepro (Enters right, angrily, shouting): 
I’ve lost my money bag! You! 
(Pointing to Juan) You took it! You 
thief! (Reaches for Juan) Give me 
that bag, or I’ll choke it out of you! 

Juan: I didn’t take it! 

SrewarD (Trying to separate PepRo 
and Juan): Let him alone. Where 
could he hide a money bag? 

Pepro: He took it when he wiped off 
the water he spilled on me! 

STewarD: We were all here then. We 
would have seen him do it. 

Prpro: Not him. He’s a sly one. He’s 
had lots of practice in thieving. 
(Shaking Juan) Do you deny it? 

Juan: I didn’t take your money bag. 
I never saw it. 

Pepro: I took good care you shouldn’t 
see it. I know your reputation, you 
stealer of bread. (Enter Cotumpus 
right.) 

Cotumsus: Let the boy go, Pedro. 
(Pepro obeys sulkily) What is your 
complaint? 

Pepro: This boy took my money bag. 

Cotumsus (Jo Juan): And what do 
you say, Juan? 

Juan: I didn’t take it, but I don’t 
blame him for thinking I did. He 
knows I was a thief before. 

Cotumsus: That does not give any- 
one a right to accuse you unjustly. 
I know one thing about you, Juan. 
You are truthful. You may have 
taken bread wrongly, but you never 
lied. (Turns to SarLors who are 





gathered about) You men of Palos 
who knew Juan before he came on 
this ship, is he truthful? 

Sartors: Yes... yes. 

Cotumsvs: All right, Juan. You have 
something to start from in building a 
good reputation. We know you are 
truthful and that you will answer 
honestly what I ask you. Do you 
agree? 

Juan: Thank you, Admiral. You are 
right. I do not lie. 

Cotumsus (Slowly): In front of these 
men, the truth. Did you take the 
money bag of Pedro? 

JUAN (Clearly, with sincerity): I swear 
that I did not take the money bag of 
Pedro. 

Cotumsvus: I believe you, Juan. (T'urn- 
ing to the others) Since Juan did not 
take the money bag, then let us find 
it now. The marshall of the fleet will 
make a search of every man on 
board. (Calling) Diego de Harana, 
come forward. (The MARSHALL comes 
through the group of SarLors.) 

Dieco pe Harana: Your command, 
sir? 

Cotumsus: Search every man imme- 
diately for Pedro’s money bag. (7'o 
Pepro) What does your bag look 
like? 

Pepro: It is of brown leather, tied with 
a stout red cord. 

Cotumpus (Raises his arms. Dreco 
starts away): Start with me. 

Direco (Hesitates, then runs his hands 
down CotumBvus’ sides): If you wish 
it, sir. (He goes from one Sartor to 
another. When he comes to Pepro, 
PEDRO moves back.) 

Co.tumsus: You will be searched with 
the rest, Pedro. 
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Pepro: But it is not necessary for me 
to be searched. (Laughs) After all, it 
is my bag for which we are looking. 

CotumsBus: We are all to be treated 
alike. 

Dreco (Searching Pepro, pulls some- 
thing from his waist): What is this? 
(Dreco holds wp money bag.) 

Cotumsus (Examining bag): A brown 
leather bag tied with a red cord. Is 
this the missing bag, Pedro? 

Pepro (Uneasily): I’m sorry, sir. I 
must have overlooked it. 

Co.tumsvs: This is a serious thing to 
have overlooked, especially when 
you accuse another of taking it. 
(Lifts pouch) This is an uncommonly 
heavy bag. Let us have a look at its 
contents. 

Pepro: It is my bag. You have no 
right. 

Co.tumsus (Jo Diego): Empty the 
bag. (Stewarp brings up small table. 
SarLors crowd around to see. They 
begin to exclaim as contents are ex- 
posed.) 

StewarpD: There is the ring I lost! I 
thought it must have dropped into 
the sea! 

Car.os: My silver crucifix! 

CotumsBus (Picking up pendant on 
chain): So this is where my pendant 
went! (Jo Dreco) Take this man 
below and chain him. (The men 
grumble threateningly as PrprRo 
passes) No one must harm Pedro. 
Diego will take care of his punish- 
ment. 

Juan (7'0 Cotumsus): You lost your 
pendant, and you did not blame me? 
Thank you for your trust. 

Co.vumsvs: I am happier than you will 
ever know, that you did not take it. 








Juan (Jo Strewarp): And you lost 
your ring and did not accuse me? 
(Solemnly) I would never steal again 
if I and all my relatives were starv- 
ing. 

Cotumsus: You will never have to 
worry about starving, Juan. You are 
going to be a good navigator. I will 
recommend you to any captain. 

Juan: It is like being born again. 
(Sobers) But I still face trial when I 
reach home. The Baker will not for- 
get the bread I took. 


Cotumsvus: I will help you. I have in- 
fluence with the king. When we re- 
turn from the Indies he will be able 
to deny us nothing. But forget the 
past now. (Points ahead) This voy- 
age will mark a new life not only for 
you, but for the whole world. Think 
of the ships that will follow after us. 
(Shakes his head) We may never 
know what great things may come 
from this beginning. 


THE END 


“— 
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SUSAN TELLS STEPHEN, by Nell Giles. $2.00 A handbook of good grooming for boys 
SUSAN BE SMOOTH AT PLAY, by Nell Giles. $1.50 A vacation guide for girls 
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122 pages of instructions; illustrated 
LEATHERCRAFT FOR AMATEURS, by Eleanore E. Bang. $1.50 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING, by Charlotte D. Bone. $1.50 
Includes lessons in designs, color printing, textiles 
METALCRAFT FOR AMATEURS, by Peter Manzoni. $1.50 
Fourteen chapters of instruction in metalcraft 
PAINTING FOR PLEASURE, by Morris Davidson. $3.00 
Discover yourself in painting 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Witch Doctor 


by John F. Lehman 


Characters 
Dr. Bones 
SPOOF 
Ergut Pumpkin Heaps 
Tue Youne WitcH 

SeTtinG: Office of Dr. Bones. 

At Rise: Dr. Bonss is seated at his 
desk, looking through a magnifying 
glass at a large red apple. Spoor is 
seated at a small table reading a comic 
book and completely out of this world. 
The telephone is ringing. Spoor is 
laughing when Dr. Bones looks up 
and glares through his magnifying 
glass at Spoor. 

Doctor: Spoof! Wake up! 

Spoor (Snaps his mouth shut): Yes, 
Doctor? 

Doctor: Answer the phone. It’s ring- 
ing — the phone — the phone! 

Spoor (Bewildered): The phone, Doc- 
tor? 

Doctor (Glares at Spoor. The phone 
rings out again): Great Scott! How 
many times must I tell you, Spoof? 
When a phone rings, answer it! 
(Spoor jumps to his feet —lifts 
phone.) 

Spoor (Blinking his eyes): Dr. Bones’ 
office. The one and only Witch Doc- 
tor in the United States. No, this is 
Spoof, doctor’s assistant, speaking. 
Doctor’s busy. I’m sorry, but he’s 
investigating a red apple. Yes, it’s 
sick. That’s why he’s investigating 


it. Yes. (Pause) Yes. (Pause) Wait 
a minute. (Hands over mouthpiece) 
She insists on speaking to you, 
Doctor. 

Doctor: I’m busy, Spoof. 

Spoor: I went all through that too. No 
soap. She still wants to talk to you. 
Doctor: Of all the infernal inter- 

ruptions! 

Spoor: It’s the Witch. She’s ill. Very 
ill —- 

Doctor (Leaping to his feet): Well, why 
didn’t you say so! (Goes to Spoor’s 
desk at left, grabs phone out of Spoor’s 
hands.) 

Spoor: You didn’t ask me. Says she 
can’t ride the broom on Halloween. 

Doctor (Indicating apple): Now don’t 
let that worm out of that apple! See 
if you can do something right for 
once. (Pleasantly, into phone) Hel- 
llooo Witch? What’s up? (Pause) 
Ummmmam. I see. (Glancing towards 
calendar on wall, rear stage) But that’s 
tonight? Tonight is Halloween! Oh, 
dear me, that’s bad. When did all 
this happen? I see. Very unfortunate. 
Well, come on up at once and I’ll see 
what can be done for you. This is one 
night you must ride that broom and 
you must be starting out pretty soon 
as the sun will soon be set behind 
those hills. Yes, I’ll wait in my office 
for you. (Hangs up) Worse than I 
thought, Spoof. (Spoor stands with 








a scissors in his hand ready to stab 
the worm if and when the worm makes 
an appearance.) Much worse than I 
thought. Thread me a needle! 

Spoor (Drops scissors): Yes, Doctor! 
(Moves to his table at left, opens 
drawer, gets out large sack needle and 
threads it with string.) 

Doctor: And my Magic Box. I’ll need 
that too. Check to see if everything 
we'll need is there. (Gives Doctor 
the needle — lays it on the table.) 

Spoor: Yes, Doctor. (The magic box is 
on Spoor’s table. Spoor is checking 
things without letting audience see the 
properties.) 

Doctor (Going through a big prescrip- 
tion book on his desk): I’ve got to find 
the Black Witches’ brew. Ummmm 
. . . now let me see, what page did I 
find it on — (Turning pages rapidly 
using magnifying glass occasionally) 
Ah, here it is. (To Spoor) You copy 
this prescription of the Witches’ 
brew, Spoof. 

Spoor: Yes, Doctor. 

Doctor: Word for word. No mistakes, 
either. Did you check the Magic 
Box? 

Spoor: Yes, Doctor. In perfect condi- 
tion. Everything checks. 

Doctor: Then bring it to my desk. 

Spoor: At your service, Dr. Bones. 
(Magic Box to Doctor’s desk. Spoor 
carries the huge, heavy prescription 
book to his desk and commences to 
copy. There is a loud knock at the 
center door.) 

Doctor: There’s the Witch. Let her in, 
Spoof. (Spoor goes to the door, opens 
it and a pretty young girl stands in the 
doorway.) 

Gir: Is this Dr. Bones’ office? 


Spoor (Elated): It certainly is. Come 
in. (She does so) We’ve been expect- 
ing a Witch. But come in anyway. 
(To Doctor) Look here, Doctor, a 
pretty little girl. (To Grru) Are you 
lost? 

Giri (Smiling): Heavens no! I’m the 
Witch! 

Spoor (Overwhelmed): You — you're 
the Witch? (She nods.) 

Doctor: Spoof! Don’t overdo your 
office assistance. That happens to be 
the Witch! 

Spoor: But I — ??? (He gives up, just 
scratching his tousled head.) 

Doctor (Jo Griru): Come over here 
and sit in this chair. (Indicates the 
one by his desk) Your tongue, please. 
(She sticks it out. He peers through 
magnifying glass) Ahhhhh — 

Gir. (Repeats): Ahhhhhhh! 

Doctor: Well, what happened? (Spoor 
is at his desk copying prescription.) 
Grru: I was in a hurry getting ready 
of course for Halloween. So I went to 
the cupboard and found the pre- 
scription you gave me last October 
to change into a little girl — re- 

member? 

Doctor: Sure. The time you wanted to 
attend school so the children 
wouldn’t recognize you were a 
Witch? 

Gir: Yes. 

Doctor: Sure. I remember. And so 
you made a mistake and drank it in- 
stead of the Witches’ tonic? 

Grr.: That’s right. And here I am — a 
little girl when I’m supposed to be 
a terrible, blackhearted Witch! Isn’t 
it awful? 

Spoor: And such a pretty girl with 
pearly white teeth and — 
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Doctor (To Spoor): Brew up that 
prescription! We haven’t much time. 
(Spoor goes to back of stage where 
black kettle is sitting on table with 
wooden spoon. Places kettle at left on 
table. Peeks at prescription and gets 
required bottles with all colored water 
in them and commences to mix the 
brew.) 

Spoor: Do you mean to say this stuff 
will make you a Witch again? 

Girt: I hope so, Spoof! 

Spoor: I should think you’d much 
rather be a beautiful girl as you are 
right now. 

Girt: But when you’re a blackhearted 
Witch — you simply can’t disap- 
point the children on Halloween. It’s 
your duty as a Witch not to disap- 
point the children of America. 
They’ve found ghosts and black cats 
and Witches’ riding on brooms in 
the sky for hundreds of years. Un- 
derstand? 

Spoor: No, I don’t — but no matter. I 
only work here. 

Doctor: Give the Magic word, Spoof. 

Spoor: Now? 

Doctor: Now! 

Spoor (Recites in rather a monotone, 
using his hands in rather a mysterious 
way over the iron kettle. Then stirs 
rapidly) : 

Bubble, subble, bubble, nubble 
Black cats, cob-webs 

and apple brew, 

Throw together and 

stew, stew, stew. 


Cook until thick 

Adding granulated bone, 
Sift and stir ’til 

Cold as stone. 


Bubble, stubble, bubble, nubble, 
Witches’ brew . . . 

Witches’ stew .. . 

Magical word .. . 

Magical whirl .. . 

Change to a Witch! 

Change, pretty girl! 

Bubble, stubble, bubble, nubble 
Black cats, cob-webs 

and apple brew! 

(After poem is finished) Therel 
(Sighs.) 

Doctor: Now pour the ingredients 
into a glass. 

Spoor: How does that stuff taste any- 
how? (Peers into black kettle.) 

Doctor: Never you mind! You'll never 
know. It’s only for blackhearted 
Witches. 

Grr: It’s not bad — really. In fact, 
it’s rather on the order of chocolate 
ice cream soda. (Spoor has filled 
glass with prescription.) 

Spoor: It is? (He takes index finger to 
catch drip on edge of kettle — starts 
to stick finger in mouth, but Doctor 
gives it a good sound wack and Spoor 
wipes finger hurriedly on pants, 
Doctor picks up glass.) 

Doctor: Here you are. (Giru takes 
glass.) 

Gru: Well, I’m glad you saved me for 
Halloween, Dr. Bones. You shall be 
rewarded. 

Doctor: Oh, it’s nothing at all. Glad 
to be of service. 

Grr (Sips some of the brew): Yes, it’s 
the Witches’ brew all right enough. 

Doctor: Do you feel blackhearted yet? 

Grr: Wait a minute! (Drinks some 
more.) 

Doctor (Anzious): Is it working? 

Gir. (Explodes in loud Witches’ cackle) : 





Yessss — it has worked. It always 
works! Let me have my broom! I’m 
ready to join the clouds in the sky! 
Presto! 


Docror: Not so fast here. Not so fast. 


Take another sip. (She does so and 
growls. Spoor is absolutely amazed. 
After each growl he darts under the 
table) Spoof, fetch the Witches’ 
broom. (He is frightened but he goes 
to the corner of the stage left and brings 
one of the brooms down stage. Doctor 
moves quickly in front of the Gru so 
audience cannot see her face. Imme- 
diately he opens lid of magic box and 
gets ugly mask, places it on her 
quickly. Then places Witches’ hat on 
her head) It has worked! (Steps aside) 
My Witches’ brew has worked! It’s 
a success! 

Witcu: My broom — my broom! Let’s 
be quick about it — (Spoor holds it 
out arm length towards her. She 
snatches it from him.) 

Doctor (Getting skirt out of magic box): 
Here’s your skirt. Let’s get it on be- 
fore you take off. (He places it as an 
apron around her, picks up big needle 
and sews a couple of quick stitches, and 
Spoor being the efficient assistant that 
he is, quickly grabs up the scissors and 
nips off the string) There! Now get 
on your broom. Take another sip 
and you'll be off! (The Wrtcu drinks 
a quick one. But there is some left in 
glass that she leaves on Doctor’s 
desk. Straddles broom and circles the 
room) Great Scott! Hey, what am I 
thinking about? Stop! (She stops 
short) There’s one more thing — 
Witcu (Annoyed): Now what? The 
sun has set, Dr. Bones! 

Doctor: Yes, I know. The Pumpkin 


Heads! Quickly — Spoof get them in 
here. Let the Witch have her pick. 
They are dreadfully ugly. 


Witcu (With her terrible cackle): Bring 


in the Pumpkin Heads so I can scare 
the world — I want them to be so 
ugly they’ll curl your hair! (She 
snorts at Spoor, who in turn claps his 
hands on his head and runs out center 
door) Even he’s scared! (She cackles 


again.) 


Doctor (Laughing): Wonderful! I 


didn’t know that I could brew up 
such potent brew in such a short 
time. It’s wonderful. I don’t know 
my own strength. (The eight Pump- 
KIN Heaps march in.) 


Witcu: Ahhhhh (Excited) They’re all 


perfect! Ugly as crows! I don’t know 
which I shall choose. (She cackles 
again) They’ll scare all the boys and 
girls in the whole United States. 
Witchery is always spooky on Hal- 
loween. Tonight will be no exception. 
I kept my word. To scare everyone. 
Can you croak a song? (They all nod 
in unison) Good! Let’s go! Follow 
me — On, on into the clouds of the 
sky. Is the moon high, Dr. Bones? 
Take a bearing — 


Doctor (Peers out into audience): It 


certainly is — just right for your 
flight. 


Witcu: Forward on the move! (She 


waves her wand. Touches her broom — 
then circles the room once, and off the 
stage into the audience riding her 
broom. The eight Pumpkin Heaps 
following her, chirping in a gay way. 
Spoor watches them take off, then 
notices the glass of brew isn’t all gone 
... he picks glass up and studies it.) 


Doctor: Well, Spoof, again Dr. Bones 














is a successful man. I never fail. To- 
night I invented a powerful brew — 
so powerful that it can change a 
beautiful girl into a dangerous 
broom-riding Witch. (Goes to desk 
picks up red apple and applies the 
magnifying glass to the study of the 
worm inside. Spoor has tasted the 
stuff — then quickly gulps it all down. 
He flies to the corner, grabs the second 
broom and straddles it — circles the 
room. The Doctor is astonished) 
Spoof! What in the wide world are 
you doing — ?? Stop that, Spoof! 


(Spoor laughs like the terrible Witch. 
Still is circling the room) Spoof! You 
silly fool! Stop that — Stop it at 
once! Spoof, are you going to mind 
me? (But the curtain has closed — 
you can hear Doctor scolding Spoor. 
Right through the middle of the closed 
curtain rides Spoor with a witch’s 
hat stuck on his head and a big nose 
covering his own, and he rides right 
off the stage and into the audience and 
disappears — ) 


THE END 


Ben Franklin, Peace-Maker 


by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 
BEN FRANKLIN, age 10 
NaTHAN Morss, his best friend 
JOsIAH FRANKLIN, Ben’s father 
Mrs. CrossPpaTcH 
SettinG: In the soap and candle shop, 
which belongs to Ben’s father, in 
Boston. 


Time: 1716. 


(Before the curtains open: Mrs. 
CrosspaTcH comes down middle aisle 
of auditorium. She is very angry. She 
carries a black bag and a stick which 
she shakes at times to emphasize.) 


Mrs. Crosspatcu: I’ll find that John 


and give him a piece of my mind and 
a piece of my stick, too! Now where 
has that sign gone? The blue ball 
with Josiah Franklin on it! I’ll be 
bound they’ve taken it down. Don’t 
want honest folks to find their way 
back! (Walks on) It must be near 
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here some place. Cheating an honest 
body! That’s what he tried to do. 
But I'll tell his father. This Union 
Street is so narrow and crooked a 
body almost meets herself going 
down the street. But I’ll find that 
shop by hook or crook! Oh, there it 
is! (Mounts steps to stage) I'll just go 
right in and face him, that’s what I’ll 
do! (Mrs. CrosspaTcH goes in 
through center of curtains.) 


Curtains open 


At Rise: Ben is discovered in his 


father’s soap and candle shop. NATHAN 
comes hurrying in. 


NaTHAN: Ben! Ben, I just saw Mrs. 


Crosspatch coming this way, mut- 
tering and waving a stick. I heard 
her saying she was looking for the 
sign of the Blue Ball, so she must be 
coming here! 





Ben (Calmly): I wonder what’s the 
matter! 

NaTuan: I don’t know. I couldn’t un- 
derstand what she said, but you’d 
better look out. She might hit you 
with that stick! She’s very angry! 

Ben: Thanks, Nat, for warning me. I’ll 
just step back in the other room and 
wait for her. Maybe she’ll cool down 
a little if she doesn’t see anybody for 
just a minute. (BEN goes off stage 
left and NATHAN hurries out the back 
door.) 

Natuan: Good luck! (Ezit boys. Mrs. 
CrossPatcH enters; looks about.) 
Mrs. CrosspatcH: Humph! He’s hid- 
ing! I'll raise him! John! John 
Franklin! You come right out here 
and face me! I won’t be cheated! I 
won't stand for it. John! John, do 
you hear me! (BEN comes from stage 

left.) 

Bren: Why, good morning, Mrs. Cross- 
patch. 

Mrs. Crosspatcu: It’s you is it, Ben? 
What are you doing here? Why 
aren’t you in school? 

BEn: I’m not going to school any more, 
Mrs. Crosspatch. 

Mrs. CrosspatcH: Expelled, I sup- 
pose. Some devilment, I’ll be bound. 
You’re just like that brother John of 
yours. Where is he? 

Bren: Why he left, Mrs. Crosspatch, 
and father needed me to help here in 
the shop, so I’m not going to school 
any more. 

Mrs. Crosspatcu: John’s gone! Where 
did he go? Ran away, I suppose. 

Bren: No, Ma’am. He’s gone into busi- 
ness for himself. He has a soap and 
candle shop of his own, over in New 
Jersey. 


Mrs. CrosspatcH: Well, he won’t get 
very far, cheating folks the way he 
does. (Opens bag) Look at this cake 
of soap with a whole corner gone. I 
paid for a whole cake, and I didn’t 
get it! 

BEN (Looks at cake closely): Well, there 
is quite a chunk missing, Ma’am. It 
looks as if it had been broken off. 
Could you have had something 
heavy in your bag the day you car- 
ried it home? 

Mrs. CrosspatcH: Well, yes. I did 
have an iron candle holder in my bag. 
But you needn’t try to fix it up that 
way. The piece isn’t in my bag. I 
looked before I came. Here I’ll just 
turn the bag up-side-down and shake 
it. (Does so and the missing piece of 
soap falls out.) Well, now how can 
that be! I didn’t see it before. 

Ben: It may have been stuck in the 
lining, Mrs. Crosspatch. But it has 
caused you time and trouble, so I’m 
going to give you an extra bar of 
soap. (Hands her another bar of soap.) 

Mrs. CrosspatcH: Why, thank you, 
Ben. I’m glad your brother didn’t 
cheat me after all. 

Ben: Father will be glad that you came 
to see about it. 

Mrs. CrosspatcH: I’m glad I came, 
too. (Starts out and then comes back) 
And, Ben, I’m real sorry you had to 
quit school. Folks say you are real 
smart and were learning a lot at 
school. The schoolmaster said that 
some day we'd all be hearing a lot 
about you and that you’d be a fa- 
mous man some day. 

Ben: I reckon I won’t be famous, Mrs. 
Crosspatch, but I do like to learn 
about things. 











Mr. FRANKLIN (Entering stage left): 
Good morning, Mrs. Crosspatch. 
Mrs. CrosspatcH: Good morning, 
Josiah Franklin. I’m just getting ac- 
quainted with Ben. He’s that smart 

already! I expect he'll be a great 
statesman some of these days. 

Mr. FRANKLIN: I don’t know about 
that, Mrs. Crosspatch, but he does 
like to experiment with all sorts of 


things. He learns about everything 
he sees. 

Mrs. CrosspatcH (Smiling at Brn): 
Mark my word. He'll be a great 
peace-maker, as well as a great in- 
ventor some of these days. (Goes 
toward door as the curtain close.) 


THE END 


The Frolic of the Leaves 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Tae WIND 
Rep Lear 
ORANGE LEAF 
YELLOW LEAF 
Russet Lear 
Brown LEaF 
THREE CHILDREN 
A Boy 
Tue Boy’s FaTHER 


ScENE 1 

Settine: An outdoor scene in fall. 

At Rise: Rep Lear, OrancEe Lear, 
YELLOw Lear, and Russet Lear, 
dressed in appropriate colors, accord- 
ing to their names, skip onto the stage 
from the left. They are followed by 
Winp who is herding them ahead of 
him. 

Winp: Well, friends, I leave you here. 
I helped you down from your trees, 
but now you are on your own. 

Rep Lear: Thank you, Wind. What 
fun this is, scampering about where- 
ever we wish instead of always 
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fastened to a branch. (THe Leaves 
join hands and dance in a circle, 
WIND urging them about with mo- 
tions of his hands.) 

OraNGE Lear: Yes, what fun! 

Voice (Offstage): Wind! Wind! You 
forgot me! 

Winp (Looking toward Voicr): What? 
But you are not supposed to come 
yet. 

Voice: Please, Mister Wind. Let me 
frolic with the others. 

Winp: Oh, all right. (Exits and re- 
enters, shooing Brown Lear before 
him. Then he continues across stage 
and exits at the right, but Brown 
LaF gets out of his way, and remains 
with the others on the stage.) 

Russet Lrar: Hello. 

Brown Lear: Hello. 

OraNGE Lear (Suspiciously): 
weren’t on our tree. 

Brown Lear: No. Does that matter? 

Rep Lear (Taking Brown Li&ar’s 
hand): Of course not. We are glad to 
see you. 


You 








YeLuLow Lear: The more the merrier. 
(They all join hands and dance in a 
circle, singing.) 

ALL: 

“Come, Little Leaves,” said the 
Wind one day; 

“Come over the meadow with me 
and play. 

Put on your dresses of red and gold, 

For summer has gone and the winds 
grow cold.” 

(Sound of laughter and of approach- 

ing feet.) 

Russet Lear: Here come the school 
children! 

Rep Lear: Be still! Be still! 

Brown Lear: Why? 

Rep Lear: Because yesterday they 
picked up a lot of our friends who 
had fallen before us and carried them 
off. 

YELLow Lear: If that happens to us, 
we can’t play anymore. (All the 
Leaves are still. Three CHILDREN 
enter at the right. They start to walk 
by.) 

Ist CHILD: We waxed our leaves for a 
scrapbook. They look so pretty. 

2nD CHILD: We made a border around 
the schoolroom with ours. 

3RD CHILD (Seeing the Leaves): Look. 
More have fallen. (Stops before YE.- 
Low Lear) These are the best yet. 

ist CurLp: This is the prettiest yellow 
leaf I have seen. 

2nD Cup: And here is a gorgeous red 
one. 

3RD CuILp: And see this orange one! 

ist CurLp: And this one. The color of 
cider. 

2NnD. CHILD: Shall we take them? 

3RD CuiLp: No. We’ve already enough. 
Let’s leave them here to look at 


again tomorrow. 

Ist CurILp (Seeing Brown Lear): Look 
at this ugly brown one. Let’s take it 
away. It spoils the looks of the 
others. 

2nD CuiLp: Oh, why bother? (They 
continue on their way, and exit at the 
left.) 

Brown Lear (Sadly): Why did they 
say I was ugly? 

Russet Lear (Putting an arm around 
him): You aren’t ugly. 

Brown Lear: They said I was. 

ORANGE Lear: Well, you aren’t. 

Brown Lear: They didn’t want me. 

YeLLow Lear: They didn’t want us, 
either. 

Brown Lear: You are all just being 
kind. I am ugly. You are such 
beautiful bright colors, and I am 
only a dull brown! (Wipes away a 
tear.) 

Rep Lear: Come on, let’s dance some 
more. 

YELLow Lear: Yes, let’s. Before the 
snow comes and spoils it for us. 
(They join hands again, but Brown 
Lear draws back and won't join 
them.) 

ORANGE Lear: Poor Brown Leaf! 

Brown Lear (70 himself): I must be 
the ugliest leaf in the world! (Boy 
and FaTHER enter at the right. The 
Leaves freeze their action.) 

Boy: Look at these, Father. A red one, 
a russet one. A yellow one, and an 
orange one. All maple, aren’t they? 

FatHeR: Yes, Son. The maple trees 
turn many colors. 

Boy (Stopping in front of Brown 
Lear): But here is a different one, 
Father. Have I see any like this 
today? 
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FatuerR: Yes, back on that tree. All 
this same hardy red-brown color. 

Brown Lear (Aside): Then I am not 
the only brown one! 

FatHEeR: Usually these leaves do not 
fall when the others do, though. 
They cling to their sturdy father, the 
king of trees. 

Brown Lear (Swelling his chest): The 
king of trees! 

FatTHEeR: Do you know now what one 
it is? 

Boy: Yes! Of course! The oak leaf. I 
shall take him for my collection. I’ve 
lots of maple leaves, but no oak leaf 
yet. (The Leaves all make a slight 
fluttering movement of alarm.) 

FatTHEeR (Humorously): Why don’t you 
leave him here to romp with his 
friends? An oak leaf who would leave 
his tree ought to have a bit of free- 
dom. We’ll go back and pick one of 


those others, one of the more timid 
ones. 

Boy: All right. (They exit at right.) 

Brown Lear (Excitedly): Did you 
hear that? 

YELLOw Lear: You bet we did! 

ORANGE Lear: You are the king. 

Russet Lear: The king! 

Rep Lear: The king! (They join hands 
again, this time with BRown LEaF in 
the center. They dance about him, 
singing.) 

ALL: 

“Come, Little Leaves,” said the 
Wind one day; 

“Come over the meadows with me 
and play. 

Put on your dresses of red and gold— 

But the King will be wearing a brown 
one, I’m told.” 


THE END 
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Part Four Vocational Guidance Play 
At the Cleaners 
by Samuel S. Richmond 
Characters Sus: Could be. But I think Mr. Dootie 
Kay Ray is making a lot of this writing affair. 
Sur Lupino That’s the third time he’s called 


LresTER BRowN 
Steve Dootie 
Stewart Kororp 
Buzz DowELL 
CUSTOMER 

Sertine: The office of the Conqueror 
Cleaners. 

AT Rise: Kay Ray is discovered at fil- 
ing cabinet, evidently filing papers. 
She is up right. Suz Lupino is work- 
ing on some papers at desk down 
centre. After a moment telephone 
rings. SUE answers. 

Sure (On phone): Good afternoon, the 
Conqueror Cleaners. Oh, hello, Mr. 
Dootie. No, he hasn’t shown up yet 
... Yes, we’re watching for him... . 
You are? Very well. .. . Bye now. 
(Hangs up phone. Turns to Kay) 
The boss is certainly concerned 
about that writer. He just called to 
ask whether he’s arrived yet. 

Kay: I wish he’d hurry up and get 
here. I’m anxious to know what he 
looks like. 

Sue: Oh, you know how writers look. 
Thick glasses, long hair, goofy. 

Kay: That’s Hollywood style, my 

| dear. I’ve heard they’re just like 
ordinary people. 





about it, and now he’s going after 
him himself. Unless, of course, the 
writer’s on the way. 

Kay: Well, it isn’t every day in the 
week someone comes in to write you 
up for a national magazine. I wish I 
had my hair done differently. 

Sur (Smilingly): It’s the dry cleaning 
business he’s going to write about — 
not us. (LESTER enters centre, stands 
at door.) 

Kay (With affectation): And what’s 
wrong with writing about us? Glam- 
our girls work in office of dry clean- 
ing plant — keep books, write let- 
ters, make up pay rolls, answer 
phones... 

Lester (Interrupting): And mix up 
customers’ garments. (Goes to Kay 
with slip of paper) See if you can 
straighten this out. No address on 
this suit. (Gives slip to Kay.) 

Kay: Ugh! Back to earth. Couldn’t you 
let us dream a little, Lester? 

Lester: What are you dreaming about, 
a raise? Or maybe you are going to 
Hollywood? 

Sur (Banteringly): We were dreaming 
about the man who is going to write 
a story about us. We thought we’d 
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put a little romance in it. 

LesTER (Laughing): Haven’t you 
heard? He’s a mystery story writer. 
He’s going to find out what hap- 
pened to the soup on Papa’s vest. 

Kay (Handing slip back to Lester): 
This is a store delivery, Lester. I 
remember the name on it. It’s just 
checked in the wrong column. 

Lester: Humph. Must be that new 
girl up at the Main Street Store. I 
wish she’d be more careful. The em- 
ployees in this business must realize 
that when you deal with the public, 
every mistake means a dissatisfied 
customer. 

Sue: She'll learn that if she stays in 
this business very long. 

Kay: Oh, well. We all make mistakes 
sometimes, Lester. Or don’t plant 
managers ever make mistakes? 

Lester: I didn’t get to be plant man- 
ager because of my mistakes. It was 
because of other people’s mistakes. 

Sur (Banteringly) : Ah, the truth is out. 
I always figured Mr. Dootie made a 
mistake_when he hired you. 

Kay: Yes, and that salary is a mistake, 
too. 36,500 a year just to go around 
looking smart. Hey, maybe I made 
a mistake on the payroll. 

LesTeR (Sitting — conversationally) : 
All joking aside, it was because of 
someone’s mistake that I got in this 
business. I was just out of high 
school and I went into a cleaning 
plant to inquire about getting some 
clothes cleaned and they took me for 
somebody else. Before I knew it, I 
was hired as a marker. 

Kay (She is busy at desk — talks as she 
works up right): That’s a good job for 
a kid just out of high school. 
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LESTER: It was just a little plant in a 
small town, but a good one. The 
things people left in their pockets 
amazed me. Of course, I had to 
check every thing as it came in — 
watch for buttons, pins, spots, you 
know. One day I found a diamond 
ring in a man’s vest pocket. 

Sur: An engagement ring? 

Lester: I never asked. The boss was 
pleased, and everybody else was. So 
I was promoted on that guy’s mis- 
take. I went into the cleaning room 
then, and helped on the washer. 

Kay: Don’t tell us you got mixed up in 
the washer by mistake! (CustomER 
comes in left.) 

Lester: Oh, no. But I saved the place 
from burning down when the other 
fellow forgot to turn the dryer off. 

Kay: Customer, Sue. 

Suge (Rising from desk — going left): 
Excuse me. (7'0 CustomEeR) How do 
you do. May I help you? 

Customer (Producing slip of paper): 
Yes, please. I was to call for my 
dress. It had a very bad spot on it. 

Sue: I'll get it... . Just a moment. 

LesTER (Rising, taking slip): I'll get it 
for you. (Goes centre.) 

Suge: Thanks. (7o CustomEeR) We'll 
have it for you right away. 

Customer: I’m so anxious to find out 
whether they could get that spot out. 
I had it made up out of some silk I 
had on hand, and I wore it just once 
when I spilled coffee all over it. It 
was most embarrassing. 

Suz: I’m sure the spot will come out 
all right. 

Customer: I’m sure I don’t know how 
you can do it. I never can remove a 
spot from anything without making 








it worse than it was before. 

Sur (Laughingly): Removing spots 
isn’t easy. It takes a great deal of 
experience and knowledge of textiles 
as well as of the different chemicals 
that are used. 

CusToMER: You mean you use differ- 
ent things for different spots? 

Sun: Oh, yes indeed. And for different 
textiles, too. For example, taffeta, 
chiffon, sharkskin, laces, and satin 
all require very special treatment. 

CusToMER: Imagine. And I suppose 
coffee is something special, too? 
(Kay has risen and is moving to left.) 

Sve: Oh, yes, coffee, tea, rouge, lip- 
stick, even iodine and paint some- 
times must be removed. 

Kay: Our spotters are the highest paid 
employees we have. They are really 
specialists. 

Customer: I can understand that. | 
certainly hope they got the coffee 
spot out. I’ll have to stick to milk 
hereafter. (All laugh. LESTER enters 
centre with dress.) 

LesTER: Here you are. (SuE takes dress 
from him — to CustoMER left.) 

Sue: Where was the spot? 

CusTomER (Now looking): It was right 
in front, here. (Pleased) Oh, it is all 
gone. How delightful. (Sur is putting 
garment into box) I never thought it 
could be done. (Lester and Kay 
have moved back centre.) 

Sue: Once in a while we find a spot we 
can’t do much for, but usually we are 
successful. 

Customer (Taking package as she 
goes): This is especially good silk. I 
had this dress made up from my 
wedding dress. Thank you. (Goes 
smilingly out left.) 


LesteR: Her wedding dress! It’s a 
wonder the cloth didn’t fall apart 
from age. 

Kay: I’m glad you didn’t make the 
mistake of saying that in front of 
her. 

Lester: That’s right, I was telling you 
about the mistakes of others. Once 
the spotter was ill, and the boss 
couldn’t get another. You know how 
scarce good spotters are. Well, they 
tried out a chap who'd been with the 
company a long time, and the first 
thing he did was to use the wrong 
chemical on the wrong cloth — and it 
crumbled in his hands . . . 

Sue: Imagine, getting your dress back 
in an envelope! 

Lester: But I was always interested 
in science, and I’d watched the 
spotter and talked with him a lot. So 
I stepped in — and there I was. The 
next thing I knew I was sent to the 
National Institute for Dry Cleaning. 
I finished the course and by that 
time I really knew the cleaning 
business. 

Kay: That’s a new type of success 
story. Get to the top on people’s 
mistakes. 

Sue: Say, Lester, you should tell that 
to the writer who’s coming here. 
That’s quite an angle. (Buzz 
DowELL enters left — stands at 
counter.) 

Kay: That wouldn’t be good advertis- 
ing. We don’t make mistakes. (All 
laugh. SuE goes to counter.) 

Sur (To Buzz): Yes? Something I can 
do for you? 

Buzz: Well, yes, you see I was sent 
down here to find out something 
about the dry cleaning industry so 
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that I can write it up for... 

Sue (Quickly — graciously): Oh, yes 
.. . We’ve been expecting you. Do 
come in. . . (Buzz is led around 
counter to center. He looks a bit con- 
fused) This is our plant manager, 
Lester Brown. . . . And this is Kay 
Ray, the bookkeeper. I’m Sue 
Lupino. 

Lester (Shaking hands): We’re cer- 
certainly glad tosee you... Mr.... 

Buzz (Still apparently confused): Um 


Buzz Dowell . . . I just came in to 
get some information about the dry 
cleaning. 


Lester: Oh, sure, sure... . We know 
all about it. Mr. Dootie has been ex- 
pecting you all day. 

Buzz: Gee whiz. He has? 

Lester: Oh, yes, indeed. He wants you 
to write this place up right. 

Sue: You’ll want to know all about 
things, I suppose. 

Kay: Us, too? 

Lester: Now, now. Don’t let them 
horn in on this, Mr. . . . I didn’t get 
the name. 

Buzz: Buzz Dowell. I just came. . 

LesTER (Interrupting): Oh, sure, sure. 
Mr. Dowell. Well, why don’t we 
start right at the beginning and go 
right through the plant. . . . Just 
like a garment would when it came 
in. Then you can see everything, and 
any questions you ask, we’ll answer. 
Will that be okay? 

Kay: And when you come back here, 
we'll show you the business end. 

Buzz: Well, gee whiz. I... Anything 


you say.... 
Lester: Good. Come along with me. 
We'll go to the markers. They take 
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care of the clothes when they come 
in. (Starts out centre — talking as he 
goes. Buzz looks quizzically at girls 
and then follows) Right back here. 
(They go, center.) 

Kay: There’s your Hollywood writer. 
Long hair, thick glasses, huh! You 
certainly can’t tell these days. 

Sve: If he isn’t a school kid, he’s a 
budding genius. Imagine writing for 
a national magazine at his age. 

Kay: I’m a bit disappointed. From the 
way Mr. Dootie has been acting, I 
expected to get a bit of a flutter out 
of meeting a genuine writer. Well, if 
he’s young, perhaps we can make 
more of an impression on him. 

Sus: He probably won’t be interested 
in us or our work. It’s not much dif- 
ferent from work anywhere in an 
office. Books, letters, payrolls, filing, 
telphones. It’s the work of the fin- 
ishers, cleaners and spotters he’ll 
want to write about. 

Kay (Sighing): I suppose so. It’s the 
specialists. I wish I were getting 
forty dollars a week like Jean. 

Sus: It took her quite a while to learn 
to be a spotter. 

Kay: I didn’t learn to keep books over- 
night, dearie. (Mr. Dootre and 
Mr. Kororp come in at left.) 

Dootie (Coming around counter, fol- 
lowed by Kororp): Here we are at 
last. Had to go get him myself. Girls, 
this is Mr. Koford. This is Miss Ray 
and Miss Lupino (This to Kororp) 
They hold the plant together. 
(Laughingly) You know how it is 
with the office force. They know 
more about your business than you 
do yourself. 

Kororp (Smilingly): Glad to meet 








you, girls. (Looks appraisingly at 
office) Rather nice place you have 
here, Dootie. 

Dootie (Enthusiastically): Wait until 
you see the plant. We’ve Just stream- 
lined it. One of the most modern in 
the cleaning industry. Miss Ray, 
will you get Lester? (Jo Kororp) 
He’s our plant manager... 

Kay (Hesitating): But Mr. Dootie, 
Lester’s showing that writer around 
the plant. 

Dootie (Matter-of-factly): Oh, I see. 
(Suddenly) What? Who? What 
writer? Koford here is the only 
writer I know anything about. 

Kay (Taken back): But, but there’s 
another one here. 

Sux (Puzzled): He said he came to get 
some information to write up, and 
we all thought it was the one you 
were looking for. Lester’s showing 
him around the plant now. 

Kororp (Amused): It seems as though 
I have a little competition. 

Dootre (Annoyed): I don’t like the 
idea of every Tom, Dick and Harry 
coming in here with an excuse to 
look over our plant. 

Kay: We thought he was perfectly all 
right. I'll go get him. (She hurries 
out, center.) 

Dootre: I don’t know what to make 
of it. 

Kororp: No harm done, I trust. In my 
business, it’s every man on his own. 
So long as he doesn’t write for the 
same magazine, I don’t object. 

Doortre: I suppose we could stand the 
publicity, all right. But it seems 
strange that we can go on for years 
and then two writers come in at the 
same time to write up a story on us. 
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Sue: We all thought he was very 
young. In fact, he seemed hardly 
more than a school kid. 

Kororp: Maybe he was looking for a 
job. 

Dootie: We'll find out. Meanwhile, 
how about you? Have you thought 
about what you want to know? 
Would you like to go through the 
plant first and then talk afterward? 

Kororp: I’d like to figure out what we 
call a slant. That is, a point of view. 
I haven’t any ideas right now. Per- 
haps we’d better just go through 
the plant, and I’ll find something I 
want to stress. (Kay comes in centre, 
followed by Lester and Buzz 
DowELL. 

Kay: This is the writer, Mr. Dootie. 
Buzz Dowell. 

Dootre (Stepping up to Buzz): I’m 
Steve Dootie, owner of the Con- 
queror Cleaners. I understand you 
are going to write an article on us. 
(Quickly) I hope you won’t misun- 
derstand. I have no objection, only 
I’ve already arranged for someone 
else to do it. Mr. Koford, here, is 
also a writer. 

Buzz (Still confused): Gee whiz! I 
didn’t mean to do anything wrong. 
I just wanted some information. .. . 

Kororp (Interrupting): Were you 
planning to use this article in a trade 
journal? 

Buzz: Trade journal? I don’t know 
what you mean? 

Kororp: Let me put it this way. For 
what magazine are you writing? 

Buzz: Gee whiz! Magazine? I just 
wanted some information for my 
class in school. 

Dootre: School! Do you mean to tell 
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me you are a school kid masquerad- 

ing as a writer? 

Kay: Just as I thought. 

LesTeR (Belligerently): And you took 
my time to show you around! 

Buzz (With a show of annoyance): Gee 
whiz! I don’t know what this is all 
about. I just came down here to get 
some information on occupational 
opportunities in the dry cleaning 
business, and everybody acted as 
though I was expected. 

Lester: Didn’t you say you wanted to 
write an article? 

Buzz: I did? I mean, I did. I have to. 
That is, gee whiz! Let’s skip it. 
(Starts out left.) 

Dootie: Ahem! Perhaps we’d better 
... (Starts toward left with Buzz.) 
Kororb: Wait a moment! (Buzz and 

Dootie stop) I’ve an idea. Young 
man, did you say you were inter- 
ested in occupational opportunities 

in the dry cleaning business? 

Buzz: Yes, sir. I have to make a report 
on it tomorrow in my class. So I 
thought I’d come down and get some 
information, but gee whiz! I don’t 
know what happened. 

Kororp (Smilingly): Plenty happened, 
young man. Dootie, this is just what 
I needed. A slant. It isn’t enough to 
tell people about the dry cleaning 
business; why not tell them about 
the people who work here, and the 
opportunities in the industry? Ever 
thought of that? 

Dootie: Thought of it? I’ve done noth- 
ing but talk it since I’ve been in the 
business. Why if we could get. young 
people who are reliable and am- 

bitious to come into this business, 

we could guarantee them a future. 

Man, this is a billion dollar industry! 


Kororp: Good. We'll look at this plant 
through this young man’s eyes. 
What positions are open for high 
school graduates? What training 
should one have? What about wages, 
conditions of work, opportunity for 
promotion? It’s a natural. 

Kay (Enthusiastically): You can tell 
them about the work in the office. 
Dootie (With enthusiasm): And the 
work of the finishers, and the highly 
paid work of spotters, and the need 
for reliable young people in all 

phases of this work. 

Lester (Also enthusiastically): And 
don’t forget the chance to go to‘ 
school at the National Institute of 
Dry Cleaning after a year in the 
plant. 

Doortie: You have something, Koford. 
(To Buzz) What do you say, young 
man? Will you go through the plant 
with us and ask questions about 
occupations? 

Buzz: Gee whiz! If it is all right. I have 
to make a report to the class. 

Kororp: I'll give you a copy of my 
article. What do you say? 

Buzz (Grinning): Gee whiz! Let’s go! 
(Dootre, Kororp and Buzz start out 
center. LESTER starts to follow.) 

Sus: Oh, Lester? 

‘Lester (Stopping at center — others 
have gone): Eh? 

Sure: What was that you were telling 
us about making mistakes? 

Kay (Laughingly): Did you say other 
people’s mistakes? 

Lester (As he goes, center): This mis- 
take is on the house. (Ezit center.) 
Kay: The next thing we know, Lester 
will own the plant! (They laugh as 

the curtain falls.) 

THE END 








Part Five Radio Play 
Ichabod Rides Again 
by Charles F. Wilde 
NARRATOR: There are more things in Barcuay: Just a moment... two of 


heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy. Remember 
that quotation? Yes, there certainly 
are... and strange things they are, 
too... weird things that waken men 
from their sleep to stare into eternal 
darkness and to wonder. (Laughing) 
You all know, don’t you? Of course. 
And so does Steve Cook, a gentle- 
man from the somewhat disreput- 
able sections of New York, who, 
with his stooge, one Louie Hutton, 
crashed his way, one Halloween, into 
a rather ritzy benefit masquerade at 
the Holmbrook Country Club, not 
far from White Plains. As you can 
readily guess, their object was not to 
join in the general festivities; and so, 
just before midnight, masked and 
dressed in somewhat dubious, moth- 
eaten 18th century costumes, they 
made their way to the lobby of the 
club where Mr. James Barclay, the 
president, was talking with Simpson, 
the steward... . 
Barcuay: A profitable night, Simpson. 
Simpson: Yes, indeed, sir, a very good 
night. Over $5,000. The trustees at 
the orphanage will be most happy. 
BarcLay: They should be. But then, 
the children deserve it. Now, let’s 
get the money upstairs to the safe. 
Smpson: A good idea, sir. 
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our guests... 

Sounp: Footsteps in and cut. 

Barcuiay: Yes, gentlemen? 

Steve: Evening. 

Barcuay: Excellent costumes, gentle- 
men. Now let me see if I can guess 

. oh... Mr. Drew? 

STEVE: No. 

Barcuay: I certainly would have 
taken you for Mr. Drew. 

Steve: Yeah? Well, we’re taking you 
for something else . . . hand over that 
cash box! 

Barcuay: What’s this? 

Louvre: It’s a holdup . . . the cash box, 
he said, and quick, if you don’t want 
any shooting. 

Barcuay: | certainly will not hand it 
over. Simpson, take that box up- 
stairs! 

Steve: Don’t move, Simpson! Louie 
... the box! 

Simpson: Keep away, you. (Starting to 
call) Help .. .! 

Lovre: Shut up! 

Sounp: Blow. Thud of body. 

Steve: Got it, Louie? 

Louis: Got it. 

Steve: Good. Now, just in case you 
start yelling before we leave . . . take 
that! 

Sounp: Blow. Thud of body. 

Sreve: O.K., Louie, let’s go! 
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Music: Transition. 

Sounp: Car high speed BG. 

Louvre: Guess we made it, eh, Steve? 

Steve: Yeah. Let’s stop. I’m dead 
hanging onto this wheel. 

Sounpb: Car stop. Night sounds. 

STEVE: What time is it? 

Lovie: A little after one. Where are 

we? 

Steve: Outside Tarrytown. That last 
burg was Eastview. 

Louie: Just the way we planned it, eh? 

Steve: Yeah. We'll go round Tarry- 
town and get on Route 9, ditch the 
car somewhere near Irvington and 
take a train to the city. Once there, 
the cops can. . . (Suddenly) What’s 
that? 

Louis: What? 

Srpve: Listen... way off... hear it? 

Sounp: Sirens very faint. 

Louie: Sirens! The cops! Look! Look 
over there .. . in the hills. . . a car 
... see the lights? 

STEVE: Let’s get going. You get in the 
back seat and start shooting if you 
have to... but not before! 

Lovie: Right. 

Sounp: Scuffling. Car start and away 
top speed. BG below. 

Louvre: You're not 
Tarrytown, are you? 

Steve: Not on your life. The place’ll 
reek with cops. No. There’s a dirt 
road just ahead. We can ditch them 
there. They there yet? 

Louis: Every once in awhile . . . in the 
hills. 

Steve: They can stay up there for all 
the good it’ll do them. Hang on, 
now ... I’m going to turn! 

Sounp: Skidding wheels. 

Steve: You O.K.? 


goin’ through 





Louie: Yeah .. . and so’s the dough. 

Steve: Then hang on. There’s a bridge 
just ahead and another turn. Boy, 
do I know these roads! (Suddenly 
frantic) Louie! 

Louie: What’s the matter? 

SreveE: The bridge is out . . . look out! 
Look out! 

Sounp: Brakes squeal. Crash. (Pause.) 

Steve (Weak, groaning) : Louie. (Pause) 
Louis! (Groaning) Louie . . . are you 
all right? 

Louvre (Weak, groaning): Steve .. . 
quick .. . my leg. . . (Groaning) 

Steve (Weak): I’m coming. 

Sounp: Steps. Scuffles. 

Steve: Louie... 

Louvre: That door . . . it’s jammed... 
I can’t move. 

Steve: Just a minute... I can’t see... 

Sounp: Prying of metal. 

Steve: There . . . how’s that? 

Louvre (Sigh of relief): O.K. 

Steve: Can you move? 

Louvre: No... my leg... I think it’s 
broken. 

Steve: I’ll drag you out. 

Lovie: Easy, Steve. 

Steve: Sure, kid. 

Sounp: Dragging. Cut. Groans. 

Sreve: There . . . better? 

Louie: Yeah. (Sigh) What are we 
going to do, Steve? 

Steve: I don’t know. 

Louvre: What about the cops? 

Steve: They probably missed us or 
they’d be here by now. Look! 
What’s that? 

Lovie: What? 

Steve: Over there... alight... there 
must be a house. 

Louvre: Then we'd better get out of 

here. 


Steve: With that leg? Not a chance. 
Say, I got an idea. Remember Mike 
Montana? 

Lourie: What about him? 

SreveE: He lives across the river. . . 
just outside Nyack. If I can get a 


boat . . . the river’s not far from 
here... we can get you across to his 
place. 


Louie: Have we got time? 

Steve: We'll make time. First, though, 
I'll have a look at that house. Maybe 
they’ll know where I can get a boat. 
I'll be right back. 

Louvre: O.K. 

Sounp: Crackling of twigs. Cut. Re- 
sume. Cut, 

Steve: Louie! 

Lovie: Yeah? 

Steve: We’re in luck. 

Louvre: How’s that? 

Steve: They’re having a Halloween 
party down there . . . they’re all 
dressed up, so I can get away with 
this costume. I’m going to pretend 
I’m from another party around here 
and have to get a boat for a scav- 
enger hunt . . . to bring something 
back from across the river. 

Lovre: Swell! You got a head there! 
Steve: And you got a bad leg. Now, 
before I go. . . sure you’re O.K.? 

Louvre: As O.K. as I can be. 

Steve: Good. Now the dough. I’ll hide 
it in the brush here. 

Sounp: Shaking of bushes. 

Sreve: There. Now, kid . . . chin up. 
I’ll be back with Mike in no time. 
Louie: O.K. I won’t run away with 

the dough! 

Sreve: You’d better not, you palooka, 
or I’d never forgive you. Well... 
so long, Louie. 
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Louvre: So long, Steve. 

Sounp: Footsteps through brush, onto 
gravel, up steps. Fade in sound of 
fiddle playing old time Dutch music. 

STEVE: Well, this is it. 

Sounp: Knock on door. Door opens. 
Bring up fiddle music. Voices. Hold 
BG through scene. 

Steve: Uh... good evening... 

VaN TassEL (Hearty): Well, well, come 
in, sir, come in! 

Steve: Thanks. I’m sorry to interrupt 
your party at this hour, but. 

Van: At this hour? Mynheer, you 
should know that the hospitality of 
Baltus Van Tassel is not measured 
in terms of time, especially to a fine 
gentleman... but why are we stand- 
ing here? Come in, I say, come in! 

Steve: Uh, thanks. 

Sounp: Door closes. Clap hand for 
VAN TASSEL. 

Van: Silence, my friends, silence! 

Sounp: Cut music. Fade voices. 

Van: You should know we have a 
guest, and a fine gentleman it is. Is 
he welcome? 

Sounp: Voices of welcome. 

Van: You see, my friend, Dutch hos- 
pitality along the Hudson knows no 
rest, but permit me... I am Baltus 
Van Tassel, the humble host of to- 
night’s revelry . . . your name, sir? 

Steve: Cook . . . Steve. 

Van: Koch! A good Dutch name. 
(Bellowing) My friends, Mynheer 
Koch. 

Sounp: Voices of welcome. Music and 
party sounds BG through below. 

Van: Now, sir, a little refreshment, 
perhaps. . . cider, a trifle aged. . . 
perhaps crullers or oly koeks.. . 

Steve: No, thanks, I can’t stay. I’m 
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wondering if you could help me get 
a boat. I’d like to cross the river... 
sort of bet... 

Van: Hah! A wager! Why else would 
you cross the river at this hour. 
(Low) With whom do you wager, sir 

. old Hans Schoonmaker across 
the Tappan? 

STEVE (Bewildered): Uh... yes.. 
Schoonmaker ... he bet me... 

Van (Laughing uproariously): I knew 
it! I knew it! And [’ll help you, sir. I 
have something to pay back that 
Hans! (Bellowing) Bones! Brom 
Bones, you . . . come here! 

Bongs (Fade in): Yes, Mynheer? 

Van: Meet Mynheer Koch .. . we can 
help him. 

Boness: My hand, Mynheer. 

Steve: Thanks. 

Van: Brom Bones. . . born Abraham 
Van Brunt, if we would be formal. 
(Laughing) Ha, I knew it! Here she 
is... my daughter, sir, the pride of 
my life... Katrina! Curtsey, girl! 

Katrina: A pleasure, sir. 

STEVE: I’m happy... 

Van (Roaring): I might have known 
it... yes, I might have known it! 
When you see Bones, you see 
Katrina, and when you see her, sure 
enough . . . Koch, meet Ichabod 
Crane, our schoolmaster, who makes 
us all mind, eh, Crane? 

Sounp: Terrific slap on back. 

IcHaBop (Coughing): Yes, of course, 
Mynheer, of course. My compli- 
ments, sir. 

Steve (Wondering. Mystified): Crane? 
Ichabod Crane? Haven’t I heard of 
you somewhere. . . . 

Van: And who hasn’t? The fame of 
our teacher is far and wide, eh, 


Ichabod? 


IcHaBop: Oh, sir, hardly. 

Van: Mynheer Koch wants to get 
across the river to settle a wager. 
Bones, couldn’t you take him down 
to the wharf on Daredevil? 

Bones: Me? But, Mynheer, I have a 
dance with Katrina. 

Van: Nonsense, nonsense. Our danc- 
ing cannot interfere with our hos- 
pitality. Is Daredevil saddled? 

Bonss: Yes, but. . . 

Van: No more, then. It’s all arranged, 
sir. 

STevE: Well, thanks... 

Katrina: But, Father, why couldn’t 
Ichabod. . . . 

Van: What! Ask our guest to ride that 
motheaten nag of his? 

Katrina: But Gunpowder isn’t an old 
nag ...is he, Ichabod? 

IcnaBop: No . . . but Daredevil is a 
better horse. 

Katrina: Then you can go. . . (Wheed- 
ling) Just to please me, Ichabod . . . 
please? 

IcHasop: But Katrina, I want to be 
here with you. 

Katrina (Annoyed): I might have 
known it... you don’t care. . . not 
even a small favor, and after all 
your talk. 

IcHasop: But I do care, Katrina. I do. 
That’s why... 

Katrina: Then you will. Oh, Ichabod, 
I knew you would! 

IcHasop (Resigned): All right. Come, 
sir, I’ll take you to the wharf. 

Sreve: Thanks. 

Van: And give my regards to Mynheer 
Schoonmaker. (Laughing) And my 
best wishes to the Hessian! (Roaring 
laughter with everybody joining in. 
Fade as laughter tends to become crzay 
in tone.) 





NaRRATOR: Well, Steve, you got away 
with everything quite nicely at that 
house, didn’t you? They certainly 
fell for that story you told. But isn’t 


something bothering you . . . some- 
thing not quite right? Take those 
names for instance . . . Van Tassel 
... Ichabod ... Katrina. . . don’t 
they have a familiar ring . . . a re- 
membrance of something in the past? 
Yes, they do, don’t they? You just 
can’t place them, and even this 
horse that you’re straddling so 
awkwardly with this man Ichabod 
has a name that stirs memories .. . 
Gunpowder . . . Gunpowder. But 
forget it, Steve, and don’t worry as 
long as you’re on your way... . 

Sounp: Fade in horse’s hoofs. Maintain 
BG. 

IcHaBop: Are you comfortable back 
there, sir? 

Steve: I can’t kick. How far’s the 
river? 

IcHaBop: Far enough, sir, far enough 
... maybe too far. 

Steve: What do you mean? 
IcHasop: Well, sir . . . what I mean is 
...uh... are you superstitious? 
Steve: You mean do I believe in 
ghosts and junk like that? No. 

IcHasop: Not even the ghost of a head- 
less horseman? 

Sreve: Headless horseman! Are you 
crazy? 

IcHaBop: No, Mynheer. And neither is 
Brom Bones. And he saw it! 

Steve: Bosh! 

IcHaBop: ’Twas along this very road. 
And Brom Bones .. . he’s a brave 


men... he offered to race the horse- 
man for a bowl of punch, and he 
would have won it, too, with that 


horse Daredevil of his, but just as 
they reached the church bridge, the 
horseman disappeared in a flash of 
fire! 

Steve: Your friend Bones must have 
had his punch well spiked to tell a 
tale like that. But come on. Can’t 
this nag go any faster? 

IcHaBop: Of course . . . a good idea, 
particularly. . . . (Pause. Suddenly) 
What’s that? 

Sounp: Cut horse’s hoofs. 

SrevE: What’s what? 

IcHasop: That sound back there . . . 

STEVE (Alert): Sound? What sound? I 
don’t hear anything. 

IcHaBop: But I’m sure... 

Steve: What kind of sound? 

IcHaxBop: Listen. 

Sounp: Faint horse’s hoofs. 

Steve: Yeah, I think Ido...ahorse.. 

IcHaBop (Frantic): It’s him . . . it’s the 
galloping Hessian! 

Steve: I hope it is, although personally 
I’m afraid it might be something 
else . . . come on, man, hurry! 

IcHaBop (Excited): Yes, yes. Come on, 
Gunpowder . . . come on! 

Sounp: Horse’s hoofs, develop into trot 
then to full gallop as scene progresses. 
Gradually fade in other hoofs at 
gallop. 

IcHaBop: Hang on, Mynheer, hang on! 

StevE: Don’t worry. I’m here. 

IcHaBop: Can you look around? 

Sreve: Sure .. . nothing there. 

IcHaBop: But there must be! Keep 
looking! 

Steve: It’s too dark to see much. 

IcHaBop: If we can but reach the 
bridge. Come on, Gunpowder! 

Steve: There it is! It’s someone horse- 
back. 
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IcHABOD (Jn sweat): I knew it! I knew 
it! It’s the Hessian . . . the Hessian! 
(Imploring) Gunpowder, faster .. . 
faster! 

Steve: O.K., O.K., Crane, but after 
all, this rumble seat .. . 

IcHaBoD (Almost weeping): The Hes- 
sian! Why did I have to come? 

Steve: Don’t be stupid, man... 
there’s no such thing, but if there is, 
I can handle him with this little tool. 
Let me have another look. (Sud- 
denly horrified) Crane . . . I think 
you're right... itis... it is a rider 
without a head! 

IcHasop: I knew it! I knew it! Please, 
Gunpowder! 

Steve: He’s got something under his 
arm. 

IcHaBop: That’s his head. Oh, the 
bridge . . . if we can only make the 
bridge! 

Steve: I don’t know what this is all 
about, but maybe the bridgeisa good 
idea after all. Come on, Gunpowder! 

IcHaBop: Katrina, Katrina, you made 
me do this. 

Steve: Never mind the dame. Hey! Is 
that it? Is that the bridge ahead? 
IcHaBop (Terrific relief): Yes. Thank 

heaven, we’ll make it! 

Steve: Better hurry! He’s right be- 
hind! (Yelling) Ichabod! 

IcHaBop: What? 

Steve: He’s throwing it! He’s throw- 
ing his head! Look out! 

IcHaBop: Let him! We’re safe. . . the 
bridge . . . the bridge! 

Sounp: Hoofs on bridge and fade. Blow 
as head strikes Steve. Thud of body 
on bridge. Laughter from Bongs. 

Music: Transition. 

Narrator: Well, Steve, imagine this 
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happening to you! Steve Cook, the 
terror of New York’s underworld! 
A headless horseman chasing you 
down a dark road. Silly, isn’t it! You, 
who faced a dozen cops and shot it 
out with them. Wait till the boys in 
the backroom hear about this. If 
you're wise, you won’t tell anyone, 
not even Louie, when he asks why 
you took so long. Hear me, Steve? 
No? Come on, Steve, get up. Even 
though you hit that bridge pretty 
hard, you can’t stay there all night. 
You’ve got to get to Montana’s and 
help Louie. Oh . . . you have com- 
pany .. . somebody’s rubbing your 
head. Wake up, Steve, it’s not the 
Hessian. He disappeared long ago. 
.. . (STEVE groans.) 

Sounp: Low whines of dog. 

Rip: Keep away, Wolf... keep away, 
boy .. . (STEVE groans again) Easy, 
sir! There’s that’s better. 

Steve: My head! My head! 

Rie: Here . . . sip this water. (STEVE 
sighs and groans) A bad bump, sir. 
Did you fall? 

Steve: Yeah... from a horse... we 
were chased. 

Rip (Gently laughing): By the Hessian, 
Ill wager. 

Sreve: I guess so. Help me up. 

Rip: Easy now, young sir. 

Sounp: Scuffling. 

Rip: There . . . hold on to me. How do 
you feel? 

Steve: Better. But I can’t stay here. 
I’ve got to go on. (Suddenly) Say, 
who are you? 

Rip: You won’t tell? 

Steve: Not if it’s that way. 

Rip (Puzzled): That way? I don’t 
know what you mean, but you see, 





sir, it’s my wife, and if she found out 
I’d been hunting over here on this 
side of the river . . . well, that tongue 


of hers. . 
my name is Van Winkle . 
Van Winkle. 

Steve: Mine’s Cook . . . Steve Cook. 
(Pondering) Van Winkle .. . Van 
Tassel... Crane... I’ve heard those 
names before ... somehow... 

Rip: Those names are common about 
here. But hadn’t you better rest? 
Steve: No. I’ve got to get along. Say, 
do you come from the other side of 

the river? 

Rip: My home is there . . . or rather 
Dame Van Winkle’s. I don’t dare 
call it my own. 

Steve: You’ve got a boat on this side? 
Rip: Yes. I came over this morning. 
It’s but a short distance from here. 
Steve: Look .. . I’ve got to get across 

. right away. I'll pay anything 
you say. 

Rip: Of course, sir . . . but no pay, un- 
less, perhaps . . . a mite of ale at 
Nicholas Vedder’s tomorrow . . . 
that is...if my wife... 

Steve: I’ll buy you a keg of ale and 
your wife a new dress to keep her 
quiet. Come on. . . which way? 

Rip: Follow me, sir. (Whistling) Here, 
Wolf, here Wolf. (Fade.) 

NaRRATOR: Well, Steve, what com- 
pany are you in now? Do those 
names still confuse you? Are they 
still a bit familiar? Better think, 
Steve . . . think long before you 
venture further into this strange 
adventure. Why not go back to 
Louie? No? Well, it’s your funeral 

. . if that’s the word. (Laughing) 
You'll see what I mean. 


. it’s a bit sharp. . . well, 
.. Rip 
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Sounp: Oars in water. 

Steve: Are we almost there? 

Rie: In a moment, sir. 

STEVE: Sure is dark . . 
along the river. 

Rip: All in bed, sir, all in bed... 

Sreve: I can’t figure out... 

Sounpb: Boat on beach. Cut oars. Light 
waves. 

Rip: Here we are. 

Steve: Which way is the main road? 

Rip: Up this path . . . it’s quite a climb 
into the hills. 

Sounp: Dog’s low bark. 

Rip: Quiet, Wolf!! I’ll tie the boat and 
we'll go on... . there. . . now, sir, 
this way... 

SounpD: Footsteps through brush. Fade 
water and cut. 

Steve: So you worry about your wife, 
eh? 

Rip: A little. She’s a good woman, but 
unlike a pumpkin, her tongue doesn’t 
mellow with age. 

Steve: Tell me, Mr. Van Winkle... 

Rie: Rip, sir. ’m known to everyone 


. not a light 


in these parts, even to the children | 


as Rip. 

Sreve: Rip, then. . . (Thinking) Rip 
Van Winkle ...somewhere...I1... 
(Recovering) Tell me, Rip, do you 
know anybody along the river called 
Montana... Mike Montana? 

Rip: Montana? A strange name. What 
is his trade? 

Steve: Not much... that is, that he 
talks about. 

Rip (Thinking): Montana... no. The 
name is not familiar along the 
Hudson, and they say I know every- 
one. 

Steve: Well, I guess I can find him. 

Sounp: Distant thunder. 





Rip: 





Steve: That thunder? 

Rip (Chuckling): Perhaps. 

Steve: Let’s hurry then. 

SounD: Quicken steps. Louder thunder. 

Steve: That’s thunder all right. It 
would rain. Of all the cursed luck. 
Look, Rip, could you take me and a 
friend back across the river tonight 
if the weather gets bad? He may 
have a boat, but you probably know 
the river better. 

Rip: Of course, sir, of course . . . but 
the thunder ... well, perhaps we 
shouldn’t worry. Thunder around 
here doesn’t always mean rain. 

STEVE: I hope you’re right. (Winded) 
Say, is this uphill all the way? When 
do we reach the road? 

Rip: It is a bit difficult, sir . . . but it’s 
only a short distance now. 

Sounp: Louder thunder. 


STEVE: Well, let’s hurry then. 

Hupson (Off, calling): Rip Van Winkle! 
Rip Van Winkle! 

Sounp: Cut footsteps. 

STEvE: What’s that? 

} Rre: I should have known .. . it being 


Halloween . . . (Calling) Hi! Hi 
there! This way! 

StTEvE: Do we have to have company? 
Listen, Rip, I’ve got to make time. 
Come on, will you? 

Rip (Chuckling): Not when they call. 
Hi! Hi! 

Hupson (Nearer): Rip Van Winkle! 

Sounp: Fade in footsteps through brush. 

Hupson: Ah, there you are, Rip! 

Steve: Say .. . is everybody around 
here playing Halloween? Rip, who’s 
the midget in the Dutch costume? 

Rip: My friend, Steve... Henry... 
Henry, Steve. 

Hupson (Terrific voice): Hah! A friend 
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(Roaring with laughter) A friend! 
And are you a friend to him? And 
will we be friends to him tonight? 
(Roaring.) 

Steve: Say, what does this shrimp 
mean, Rip? I don’t like his gaff. 

Rip (Hastily): Nothing, Steve, noth- 
ing. Listen, Henry, not tonight. I 
must help my friend here. 

Hupson: Ooooooooooh, no, Rip! 
Ooooo00000, no! Tonight it is. A 
good game and a loooooong drink .. . 
for all of us. . . (Laughing.) 

Steve: Say, this is getting on my 
nerves. What does he mean, Rip, a 
drink and a game? 

Rip (Low): Never mind him. We’d 
better get along. Maybe we can get 
away before... 

Hupson (Laughing like a youngster): I 
hear you; I hear you, Rip, old boy. 
You can’t get away. You should 
know that . . . you should know 
that .. . after all these years... 
(Roaring.) 

Steve: Where’s this game he’s talking 
about? 

Sounp: Clap hands. Terriffic thunder. 

Hupson: There! Over there in the 
glade . . . as good a game of nine pins 
as you'll find anywhere . . . a game 
with my jolly crew . . . the finest 
crew that ever sailed my river. 

Sreve: Listen, Shorty, never mind 
your bowling. I’ve got work to do 
and I can’t be bothered. But I'll 
drink with you. 

Hupson (Roaring): Good! Good! 
like a man who drinks. 

Rip: No, no, sir. . . not a drink. Go 
and bowl. . . but not a drink!! 

Sreve: Shut up, Rip! Give me a drink, 
McCarthy. I can handle anything 


I 





you can! 

Hupson (Delighted): Good! (Calling) 
Listen, you guzzling sea dogs, he 
wants a drink! (Almost rolling on 
the ground) He wants a drink! 

Crowp (Off): He wants a drink! 
(Laughter.) 

Steve: Let’s have it! 

Hupson: Give me that keg and that 
flagon...now... 

Sounpb: Drink poured. 

Hupson: Quaff that, lad . . . and drink 
to the health of Henry Hudson and 
his crew! 

Sreve: I'll drink. (Drinking. Gasp) 
There, little man! [’ll match you any 
time when it comes to taking the 
booze. Fill it up again and I’ll drink 
all you like to Henry Hudson and 
his crew! (Suddenly started) Henry 
Hudson! Henry Hudson! Rip! Van 
Tassel! The Headless Horseman! 


Now... now, I know. . . now I re- 
member... why... why... you’re 
all... you’reall... 


Hupson (Mocking): Now he knows! 
Now he knows! (Terrific laughter 
from Hupson and crew followed by 
loud thunder.) 

Music: Transition. 

NaRRATOR: So now you know, Steve; 
so now you know. What did you say 
... “Why you're all. . .”’ All what, 
Steve? Ghosts? Why that’s ridic- 
ulous. Didn’t you tell Ichabod you 
didn’t believe in ghosts? But then 
he was a ghost, too. Rather compli- 
cated, isn’t it, to tell a ghost you 
don’t believe in him. Well, this ad- 
venture isn’t over yet. After all, 
Louie is still waiting for you. . . . So, 
the next time we see this pleasant 
place where you had your drink with 


Henry Hudson, the sun is shining... 
a harvest sun .. . a golden sun that 
comes only when October covers the 
Catskills, and young people try to 
catch the last of summer’s warmth . . 

Joun: Gee, it’s great up here, Mary. 
Look at that river. Sure is nothing 
like the Catskills and the Hudson... . 

Mary: And it never seems to change 
.. . Still the same blue . . . and the 
boats .. . and the trains way over 
there on the other side. (Memories) 
Just as it was five years ago. 

JoHN: Five years! Time flies, doesn’t 
it! We stopped here right after the 
wedding and hid from those crazy 


people . . . and found a place to re- 
member . . . to remember with the 
Gai... 


Mary: The day . . . October 31, 1962 
... the greatest day in history. 

Joun: None greater. (Recovering) But 
we'd better get back to town if we 
want to get to the party in time. 

Mary (Sighing): O.K. Will you pack 
the case? 

Joun: Right. 

Mary: [’ll roll up the blanket ... 
(Calling) Hi! 

Trooper (Off): Hi! 

JoHun: Who’s that? 
Mary: A trooper parked down on the 
road. I guess he likes the view, too. 
JOHN: Oh... (Suddenly) Look! I guess 
here’s somebody else who likes the 
place . . . he must sleep here. 

Mary: Say .. . what a character! And 
those crazy clothes . . . and that 
beard! Must be the Old Man of the 
Mountain! 

Joun: Yeah .. . poor devil. (Calling) 
Hello there! 

Steve (Old): Hello . . . hello. (Fade in) 














I wonder if you could help me... 
my mind...I don’t seem... 

Joun: Here. . . sit down on this camp 
stool .. . take it easy. 

Steve: Sit? No, I’m not tired. It 
seems I’ve slept so long I could never 
be tired again. (Sigh.) 

Mary (Low, laughing): Maybe it’s Rip 
Van Winkle! 

Steve: Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle! That’s it! Now I know! 

JoHN: You mean you're Rip Van 
Winkle? 

Steve: No, no! My name is Steve... 
Steve Cook... but Rip... he was 
here last night . . . we were on the 
river. 

JOHN (Amused): Oh, you were with Rip 
Van Winkle! 

Sreve: Yes... Rip...and Hudson... 
Henry Hudson .. . 

Mary: And you had a drink? 

Steve: Yes, I had a drink. But how do 
you know? 

Mary: Oh... that’s the way the story 
goes, doesn’t it? 

Steve (Still dazed): Story? Story? 
Why . . . why, yes, there was a story, 
wasn’t there? There were other 
stories, too... about... about... 
(Weak) I think I will sit down. 

JoHN: Sure... take it easy . . . there. 

Steve: Thestory ... I can’t remember, 
but somehow . . . (Suddenly) why... 
why ...look...look... 

Joun: What’s the matter? 

Steve: Your car... 

Joun: What’s the matter with it? 

STEVE: The license plate . . . it says 
1967. 

JouN: Sure... what should it say? 


1947! 

Mary: Why should it? This is 1967... 
October 31, 1967. 

Steve: No, no! It can’t be. It’s 1947! 

Mary: Look at this newspaper. . . 
see... 1967. 

STEVE: Let me see it! 

Sounp: Rattle of paper 

JoHN (Low): Mary, the old coot’s 
crazy. Go get that trooper down 
there. 

Mary: All right. (Fade.) 

Joun: Tell me, what makes you think 
it’s 1947? 

STEVE: It was 1947 last night when me 
and Louie... 

Joun: Who’s Louie? 

Steve: Never mind. 

Joun: Well, what happened last night? 

Steve: Why...I... 

Sounp: Steps in. 

TROOPER: What’s the trouble? 

Joun: This man isn’t quite himself. . . 
a bit mixed up. 

Trooper: That so? Well, sir? 

Steve: It’s 1947, and these people. . . 
they’re crazy . . . they tell me it’s 
1967. It isn’t, is it? 

Trooper: I’m afraid it is. . . just 1967. 
Steve (Desperate): You’re in with 
them .. . you’re all laughing at me! 
Trooper: Not a bit. Do you know 

where you live? 

Steve: Live? Live? Why . . . (Sud- 
dently. Hysterical) Look . . . look! 
This beard . . . these old clothes . . . 
it’s all crazy, I tell you . ... crazy! 

Trooper: Listen, fellow, you’re not 
well. I want you to come with me in 
my car. We'll try to find out what 
this is all about. Come on. 


Steve: 1947! 1947! That’s what it Sreve (Almost the old Steve again): 


should say (Madly) Yes, yes... 
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Oh, no! No, you don’t, copper! You 





ain’t taking me, see? Stand back! 

Trooper: Come on, come on. We’re 
just trying to help you. 

Steve: Stand back, I say. I’ve got a 
gun, see? 

TROOPER (Calmly): Yes, you’ve got a 
gun, but I’m afraid that rusty old 
pistol won’t help you much . .. give 
it tome.. 

Steve: Rusty? Rusty? (The old man 
again) Yes, yes, it is, isn’t it . . . but 
it was new yesterday ... 

Trooper: Sure, sure. Come on and 
we'll get you a nice shiny one. 

Steve (Himself again): Oh, no! Take 
your hands off me, copper . . 

TROOPER: Stop it, old man! 

Steve: You leave me alone. . 

Sounp: Struggle. 

Music: Weird transition. 

STevE (The original): Leave me alone 

. you’re not going to take me... 

Trooper: O.K., boys, the cuffs are on. 
He'll be all right now. How’s the 
other? This mug was certainly out 
cold. 

TRooPER 2: His leg is broken. Boy, 
they sure wrecked this car. It’s a 
wonder they weren’t both killed. 
Too bad you didn’t finish yourself 
right off, Louie. Saved the state 
some money. 

Lovie: Shut up! 

Steve: Louie! Louie! But I left you... 
I went after a boat .. . that house 
over there . . . remember? 

Trooper: House? What are you talk- 
ing about, Steve? There’s not a 
house thisside of Tarrytown . . . just 
an old cellar over there. 

Steve (Dazed): No house... but . 

Trooper: The only house you need 
worry about is up the river a bit. 


(To others) Is the money O.K.? 


Trooper 2: Yeah . . . spread out all 
over the back seat. 

Steve: But I hid it . 
did you . 

Trooper: Why don’t you shut up? 
Here you are, Mr. Barclay. 

Barctay: Thank you! Thank you! 
Such a relief! 

Sreve: I don’t get it. I left Louie... 

Trooper: You’ve been out cold so long 
we were hoping you were dead. Now, 
get on your feet and get in that car! 

Steve: But I tell you . . . (Suddenly) 
What’s that? 

Trooper: What? 

Sounp: Faint horse’s hoofs. Fade in 
gradually BG. 

Steve: A horse . 

Trooper: Yeah ...soitis. Mac... go 
down the road. Stop whoever it is. 
I’ll stay here just in case. 

TROOPER 2: Right. 

Sounp: Footsteps away. 

Sounp: Footsteps away. Hoofs strong. 

TRooPER (Calling): Get him, Mac. . 
here he comes! 

Sounp: Hoofs in and away fade. Follow 
by Hudson’s laughter in distance. 

Trooper: Mac... Mac... 

Trooper 2 (Fade in): Did you get him? 

Trooper: No. . . didn’t you? Nobody 
passed me. 

Trooper 2: No... I heard the hoofs. 
Something seemed to go by . . . but 
there was nothing on the road .. . 

Trooper: That’s the way it was here. 
I can’t figure it out. 

Sreve: You can’t figure it out. Huh! 
Say, would you mind getting me into 
a nice jail before we all go nuts? 


. [hid it! Louie, 


THE END 




















Part Six 





Production Notes 





Tse Broomstick Beauty 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: In the first scene all of the witches 
wear traditional witches’ costumes — black 
cloaks, pointed black hats. Vanilla has a 
false nose that is very hooked. Aurilla has a 
false wart on her nose. Molly wears a simple 
street dress and carries a small make-u 
bag. The Hooded Horror wears a blac 
hood and gown. Vanilla has an ugly di- 
sheveled gray wig. In Scene 2 Vanilla is a 
very pretty girl who has just obviously 
been given all kinds of beauty treatments. 
Cutthroat wears typical pirate garb. 

Properties: Papers, books, notebook, beauty 
kit containing curlers, hairpins, bottles, 
jars, powder, and all kinds of cosmetics; 
tray containing bottles, a sponge, saw, and 
direction book; beauty apron; sword; 
broomstick; wig; false nose; heavy cord for 
tying Molly to stool. 

Setting: There is an old-fashioned desk against 
center back wall, in front of which there is 
a high stool. The desk is littered with papers 
and large books. 

Lighting: None required. 


FrTTERS AND DREAMS 

Characters: 9 male. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Spanish costumes of the late fif- 
teenth century. 

Properties: Fetters for Villejo; papers for 
Bobadilla. 

Setting: A sitting room in Columbus’ prison. 
Up center, a door. Up left center, a window; 
up right center, another window. Down 
center, a table, with a chair at the back and 
at each end. To the right of the table, a 
bench; to the left, a stool. Right, a door. 
On the table is writing material. 

Lighting: None required. 


Minor DEVELOPMENTS 

Characters: 10 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Scene 2: 
Mother and Father are in formal dress. 
Scene 3: Buddy is in pajamas and a robe. 
Policemen are in uniform. 

Properties: School books, an apple, dustcloth 
and dust pan. Scene 2: Bottle of nail polish, 
wad of paper, baseball bat, newspaper, dish 
of candy, basin of water. Scene 3: Mop 
handle, camera with flash bulb. 

Setting: The living room of an average 
American home. There are doors on either 
side, the left leading to the kitchen, the 

right to the bedroom hall. In the back wall, 





left, is the front door, and on the right are 
French windows, past which everyone en- 
tering the front door must go. Between 
them is a telephone and stand, a little to 
the left of center. A divan, facing the audi- 
ence obliquely, stands to the left, down- 
stage, and toward the center and back are 
two occasional chairs, a coffee table between 
them. On the right wall, downstage, is a 
mirror; upstage, a bookcase. Other ante 
ings may be added. 

Lighting: Scene 3: The stage is dark until cue 
in script. 


A FountTaIn For A DUKE 

Characters: 3 males; 2 females. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Galileo and Torricelli wear stu- 
dents’ growns. Galileo, 77, wears a draped 
nla skull cap on the back of his head. 

onia is dressed in a gay print made with a 
tight waist, and long full skirt, lace collar 
and cuffs. A stiff oblong of flowered chintz 
a age to her hair on the top of her head 
alls to her shoulders at the back. Filippi 
and Giulia wear the outdoor court costumes 
of the period. 

Properties: Sheets of newsprint folded twice 
and sewed together to make a folio, quill 
wr inkwell, and small landscape in a 
rame, a laprobe, a shawl. Two strips of 
painted muslin to represent bell pulls. 

Setting: A simple furnished piazza. A long 
table is placed obliquely at the left, upstage. 
Benches and simple wooden chairs are seen 
here and there. There are flowers in pots, 
and shrubs in tubs. Artificial vines, bloom- 
ing, twine around pillars made of painted 
corrugated paper curved over boards. A 
railing painted on paper is tacked against a 
row of school or Kitchen tables, at back. 
Upstage left a wall painted to represent 
stone, on which the picture of the ducal 
garden hangs. The Sadho shows the tops 
of trees appearing just above the railing; a 
blue sky with cumulus clouds. 

Ley = yellow light to simulate 

taly’s sunshine, except on the third of the 
8 at left where the table stands and 
Galileo sits. 


Broom Market Day 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes may be suggestive of 
early colonial days in New England. For 
the women, a long, plain-colored frock with 
white cap, apron and neckerchief. Dame 
Dickens, however, wears a high-crowned 

hat with a brown dress and an apron of 


giddy calico patchwork. The men may have 
knee trousers, plain coats, and broad- 
brimmed hats. A frock coat is worn by the 
Parson. 

Properties: Coat for Granther — also hat and 
white parcel, dustcloth, penny, coins, scare- 
crow broom with carrot nose, corn silk hair 
and a shawl. Note: Prop brooms may be 
fashioned from heavy wrapping paper, 
fringed and fastened to stock handles. 
Small, straight tree branches may be used 
for the scare-crow and hobby-horse brushes. 
Be sure that there is a distinct difference in 
the size of the brooms of various sorts. 

Seiting: The broom maker’s cottage. Center 
back is a large fireplace with a kettle on the 
hob. Pewter pins oat mugs and plates 
are on the high mantel. There is an open 
door at the right. Small alcove is at left 
back. Several three-legged stools are placed 
about the room with a stool by the fireplace. 
There are many brooms about. 

Lighting: None required. 


Meet Mr. Witcu 

Characters: 7 male; 7 female; others. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Witch wears black pantaloon 
trousers, black shirt, and the traditional 
tall black pointed witch’s hat. He also 
wears house slippers and glasses. Black 
Cat wears a long black one-piece costume 
with a hood, tail and pointed ears. Mrs. 
Witch and Hocus and Pocus wear tall, 
black pointed hats, black full-skirted 
dresses and short capes. Mrs. Witch wears 
Se seage; pushed up on her forehead. Mr. and 

rs. Ghost wear sheets with holes cut out 
for eyes, nose and mouth. Mr. and Mrs. 
Owl wear brown feathery costumes and 
large, horn-rimmed spectacles. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack O’Lantern wear orange and green 
costumes with paper jack o’lanterns over 
their heads. Mr. Harvest Moon wears a 
bright yellow costume with a large yellow 
disk made of cardboard fitted around his 
face. The Boy and Girl and other children 
wear everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Large iron kettle, dishes, spoons, 
glasses, large pitcher of cider, cookbook, 
broom with big orange bow tied on the 
handle, newspaper, ball, broomsticks, slip 
of paper for list, black paper and scissors 
for cutouts, orange handkerchief, candle- 
stick with candle. 

Setting: A cosy room in Mr. and Mrs. Witch’s 
house. The motif in decoration is orange and 
black, but the walls should be light in color. 
There is a chair with orange pillows at left 
and a table beside the chair. On the table 
is a candlestick with a candle in it. A few 
other chairs are placed here and there about 
the room. There is a window upstage center, 
with orange curtains and a jack o’lantern 
on the sill. In the corner upstage right is a 


fireplace with a large kettle hanging from 
an iron hook in front of it. On the mantel 
are dishes, spoons, glasses, and a large 
pitcher of what looks like apple cider. There 
is also a large cookbook there. A door at 
right leads outside and one at left to the 
other parts of the house. There is a broom 
with a big orange bow tied on the handle 
leaning against the upstage wall. 

Lighting: None required except for candle 
which is lighted where indicated to make 
shadows of cutouts. 


Specrau Epitrion 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Stack of papers, account books, 
worn, black notebook, bag of cookies, coins. 

Setting: The stage is divided into three parts. 
Down the middle is a strip representing a 
hallway in a large house. At the end of the 
hall is a telephone and stand. To the right 
of the hall is Patsy’s room. A sign, “Neigh- 
borhood News” is tacked on the door. There 
is a typewriter on a table in this room. To 
the left of the hall is Chuck’s room. A sign, 
‘“What’s Up,” is tacked on the door. The 
rooms need not have partitions. They can 
be marked off with lines on the om, with 
screens serving as doors between the halls 
and both rooms. Simple furniture suggest- 
ing a combination study-room and office is 
used. Note: Actors in each room, of course, 
pay no attention to what happens elsewhere 
on the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


GREAT BEGINNING 

Characters: 10 male; male extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Sailors wear smocks with hood or 
stocking caps. They are barefoot. The 
Baker wears a white cap and apron. 
Columbus has a white wig with hair in 
shoulder-length bob, boots, long cape, short 
full pants above the knee, and long stock- 
ings. 

Properties: Unwrapped loaf of bread, book for 
names of sailors, quill pen, two money 
pouches, pendant, cross on a chain, finger 
ring, several pieces on money, rope, broom 
made of twigs for sailor to use on ship, 
pitcher, firewood, several wooden bowls, 
several mugs for water. 

Setting: Scene 1: Stage is bare gy ve a 

desk and two or three chairs. 
Deck of the ship. Sails may be painted on 
backdrop. A mar may be across front of 
the stage. A coil of rope is on the floor. The 
firebox may be made from a crate with a 
back nailed on to protect the fire from the 
wind. A table or bench and a stack of fire- 
wood are beside the firebex. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue Wircn Doctor 

Characters: 2 male; 1 female; eight extras, 
male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Doctor and Spoof wear every- 
day clothes. Young Girl wears a pretty 
dress which is later covered with Witch’s 
clothes. Pumpkin Heads wear orange cos- 
tumes, with ugly masks. 

Properties: In the Magic Box (a large suit 
box) are two, Witches’ hats, a wand, an ugly 
mask, a long black skirt, and a big nose; 
magnifying glass, large red apple, scissors, 
large sack needle and string, large book. 

Setting: The stage is very plain. There is a door 
center rear. There is a large desk at right 
stage with a chair to the left of it. There is a 
smaller table at left stage. At back stage is 
a table covered with bottles with different 
colored liquids in them, an empty glass, an 
iron kettle with al wooden spoon in it. On 
the small table at left is the Magic Box. 
Two witches’ brooms are standing in the 
corner at left rear stage. 

Lighting: None required. 

Ben FRANKLIN, PEACEMAKER 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the early Colonial period. 

Properties: Black bag and stick, cake of soap 
with one corner broken off, bar of soap. 

Setting: Nothing is required. However, if de- 
sired, a backdrop suggesting a Colonial 
soap and candle shop may be used. 


THE FRo.ic oF THE LEAVES 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The leaves are dressed in appro- 
priate colors, according to their names. 
Brown Leaf wears a little brown suit. The 
Wind wears a grey cloak. The children and 
the Boy’s Father wear modern clothes. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: None required, but if desired a back- 
drop of an outdoor scene may be used. 

At THE CLEANERS 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Papers for filing, slips for Lester 
and Customer, notebook for Buzz, dress 
and box for wrapping. 

Setting: There is a counter along the left side, 
with an entrance from outside up left. An 
opening into the office through the counter 
is up left. There are two desks, one down 
centre, another up right. An exit, centre, 
leads to the plant. Along the wall left 

centre is a rack upon which is hung a num- 

ber of garments, apparently cleaned. There 
is a typewriter on the desk right, a tele- 
phone on the desk, centre. Filing cabinets 
are along the wall right. 








PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


m-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


a> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 





Bach playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

















you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for....... 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


C) I enclose $.......... (0 Send bill 
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Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Hawatl’s QuEEN LILIvoKALANI. By Adrienne 
Stone. Illustrated by Raymond Lufkin. 
Julian Messner. $2.50. 

This is the biography of Queen Liliuokalani, 
Hawaii’s last native ruler. She became Queen 
of Hawaii following! a series of tragic and 
dramatic events, and fought against those 
politicians in her country who advocated an- 
nexation of Hawaii by the United States. For 
this stand she lost her throne and was im- 
prisoned, and after her subsequent release 
took a friendlier attitude towards America. 
Queen Liliuokalani is probably as well known 
for her composition of the famous song, 
“Aloha Oe,” as for her political career. 

This story of the Queen’s life is dramatic 
and is told with interest and excitement. 
(Junior high and older.) 


Jane. By Jean Gould. Illustrated by Jean 

Stahl. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

It is good to have a book that brings to life 
for young people the personality of a well 
known literary figure like Jane Austen. This 
fictionized account of her life tells how Jane 
worked at her writing until it was finally ac- 
cepted for publication. At the time she wrote 
her stories, they were considered daring and 
unusually frank. From this book we also get 
a good picture of the background and society 
in which Jane Austen lived. (Junior high 
and older.) 


You Can Draw Anytuinc. By William F. 
Mullin. John C. Winston Co. $1.26. 
Anyone who wants to learn to draw (not to 

become an artist) will find all of the basic 

rules in this book. Beginning with a list of 

“tools,” the author proceeds to show — in 

simple line drawings with a line of text under 

each — how to draw animals, people, fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, etc. (Junior high and 
older.) 


POLLYANNA AT Srx Star Rancu. By Vir- 
ginia May Moffitt. L.C. Page & Co. $2.25. 
Virginia May Moffitt is the fourth author, 

since the death of Eleanor H. Porter, original 

author of the Pollyanna books, to contribute 
to the Pollyanna series. The total sales of this 
series has exceeded 2,500,000, which probably 
make them some of the largest selling modern 
children’s books. The current volume deals 
with the adventures of Pollyanna on a ranch 
in Texas where she spent a wonderful summer. 

And the same “glad philosophy” pervades the 

book. (Intermediate and Up.) 


FicHTING FoR Freepom. By Harold A. 
Hansen, John G. Herndon, and William B. 
Langsdorf. John C. Winston Company. 
$4.50. 

Gathered together in this book are all the 
important documents which the editors feel 
were significant in the development of de- 
mocracy in its struggle against totalitarianism. 
It begins with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and carries us historically through to the 
Charter of the United Nations. The book is 
divided into several broad classifications: The 
Basic Assumptions of Democracy; The Na- 
ture of the Menace to Democracy; The In- 
evitable Conflict; Early Course of the War; 
Pearl Harbor and After; We Are Now Pre- 

ared to Fight; The Road from Normandy to 
erlin; The War in the Far East; Waging the 

Peace on the Economic Front; Waging the 

Peace on the Political Front. The larger 

portion of the book deals with the speeches 

and documents preceding, during, and follow- 
ing World War II. The various sections of the 
book are linked together with historical back- 

ground and commentary which help give a 

unity to the entire volume. It should serve 

ticularly as a fine reference book. (Junior 
igh and older.) 


ADVENTURE IN PALEsTINE. By Judith Ish- 
Koshor. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Julian Messner, Inc. $2.50. 

This story of modern Palestine is presented 
through the adventures of three boys of dif- 
ferent nationalities — a Jewish boy, his Arab 
friend, and an English boy. The background 
is fuli of first-hand information of the life 
among the Jews and Arabs and suggests that 
Jews and Arabs can and do cooperate effec- 
tively in a common interest. Perhaps this 
aspect of the book is over-idealized, but the 
story itself is exciting and fast-paced, and will 
add to the understanding of a country that is 
in the forefront of world affairs today. 
(Intermediate and up.) 


Bia Boox ror Spectau Days. Edited by Irene 
F. Page. Beckley-Cardy Company. $2.00. 
In this volume there are plays and poems 

appropriate to the celebration of the most im- 
rtant holidays of the year, Halloween, 
hristmas, Thanksgiving, Mother’s Day, etc. 


It should be helpful in planning school pro- 
ore for assembly or classroom. (Junior 
gn. 
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Readers of PLAYS 
will lake 


HORN BOOK reapinc 


HE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE, the only one of its kind in the world, is entirely 

devoted to books and reading for children and young people. Today a stream of 
children’s books — good, bad and indifferent — flows from the presses. The Horn 
Book gathers them in from all publishers, and, as a free agent, reviews and comments 
upon those it recommends for homes, schools or libraries. Each issue also contains 
illustrated articles on subjects related to children’s books. Teachers are among The 
Horn Book's strongest supporters. Principals and advisors depend upon its fresh and 
interesting critical material. 

Published Bi-monthly 

$3.00 a year : $5.00 two years 


HILDREN’S CLASSICS, the article by Alice M. Jordan which told 

readers of The Horn Book Magazine about some of the best books 
ever written for children, quickly sold out the issue for January-February, 
1947. Now a sixteen-page reprint is ready in booklet form, with an at- 
tractive paper cover. You who teach will find Children’s Classics an 
excellent guide for enriching your pupils’ reading tastes. Parents, too, 
may choose from Miss Jordan’s list of sixty titles the books their children 
are sure to cherish throughout life. 


35 cents each Ten or more, 25 cents each 


OOKS, CHILDREN AND MEN, by Paul Hazard, translated by Marguerite 

Mitchell, with a biographical foreword by Dr. Horatio Smith of Columbia Uni- 
versity, continues to sell steadily in its second edition. “No more important book on 
literature for children,” writes Frances Clarke Sayers, “has appeared within the past 
decade. . .. Those who know how far-reaching the reading of children may be, what 
solace and relief, what courage and sustenance children discover in their books, will 
do well to read this book, which defines so clearly the lasting values in children’s read- 
ing and which emphasizes ‘The World Republic of Childhood’ brought about by the 
universal appeal of certain great books. Mrs. Mitchell’s translation is admirable, and 
the format which the book has been given bespeaks the regard with which this pub- 
lishing venture was undertaken by The Horn Book.” 


The HORN BOOK, Inc. 


248 Boylston Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Price $3.00 
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PLAYS 
For Special Occasions in OCTOBER 






In addition to the fine for holidays and special published in 
chis iawn, eclnoribers tay also obtain plage taam gaieions Leaav iat a GE 
tion of the following events: 
October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 
A Saca or THE Norsemen (For Junior High)............. September, 1941 
October 12th — Columbus Day 
I SHaut Sart AGAIN Aon (Fer Juno and Older)............ October, 1946 
A Cup or Destiny dev bag rw Del eebbdcceons sce October, 1945 
Brave Apmirat (For Junior High)................0.ceeee: October, 1944 
| nn ean aire ee a eee aes ie 
Tes Guony Fis Dassen Ju ie 5 oc aah October, 1945 
For THE GLORY = ae {For Intermediates). 5500 000 eneee October, 1944 
CotumBus SAILS THE Sea (For Intermediates). ............ October, 1944 
Cuma Sean Thhb sé cuseheeal’ —s 
aan tea Giada 1941 
October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 
Tue Statue Speaxs (Radio Play).................0ee08- September, 1941 






October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the Press 
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October 30th — Halloween ot 
unior High and older)........ 
Eienane, Seana ne bole 
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(For 
Op Lapy Wrrcn’s Party (For Grades)............ October, 1941 
THe Cat WHo WanrTED To Rive A Broom (For 
Ha.LoweeEn (For 
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